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Tractors and Ploughing 


HEIR general high standard and efficiency came 
first among the impressions made by the various 
types and makes of tractor seen at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s trials, held near Lincoln 
during the last fortnight, of which a detailed account will 
be found in this number. ‘The progress in design during 
the past decade has been remarkable. It is only necessary 
to look back as far as the Winnipeg trials of 1911 to 
visuelise the evolution of the internal combustion engine 
farm tractor, then often fantastic in design and _ still 
experimental, now a potent and practical farm implement. 
And it is satisfactory to think that the greatest step 1 
this progress, the discovery of how to use paraffin instead 
of petrol in such engines, is due to English engineers. 
But so rapid has been progress that even since the war 
brought oil tractors forward as an aid to increased corn 
production in England the advances made are most 
marked, and now it is possible perhaps to make some 
forecast as to which type of tractor is likely to prove the 
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best compromise under English conditions. When the 
great variation in agricultural needs in this country is 
considered it becomes plain that the final type or types of 
tractor will have to be compromises, and that the patterns 
must be few and of types useful also in other parts of the 
world. Otherwise, mass-production will not be possible ; 
and in order that the first cost should be kept low and that 
spare parts should be readily available, mass-production 
is essential as much in the farmer’s interest as the 
manufacturer’s 

The Lincoln trials were admirably plenned to test all 
the various types that might be adapted for use under the 
varying conditions in this country. Within a small area 
round Lincoln it is possible to find some of the heaviest 
clay land in England and light land also, where the lime- 
stone is covered by a bare five inches of soil, and trials 
can be carried out on the level and on the hillside. The 
classes were numerous. There were tractors drawing 
two, three and four furrow ploughs, a steam truck drawing 
a four-furrow plough, self-propelled two and three furrow 
ploughs, internal combustion double engine sets, and also 
steam sets ploughing on the cable system ; so, apart from 
electrically driven ploughs, the whole range of mechanical 
methods could be seen and direct comparisons made. 
As the trials were designed to test tractors and not ploughs, 
the competitors in each class used ploughs of the same 
make, the type being decided by the leading English 
manufacturers of two, three and four furrow ploughs 
respectively drawing lots. ‘These ploughs themselves came 
through with flying colours, as, apart from such minor 
matters as a broken bolt or two, and a few shares smashed 
on an outcrop of rock in one field, there were no mishaps 
under the severe conditions of the trial, which speaks well 
for our English ploughs. 

On broad considerations the best combination would 
be the one involving the least capital outlay, the smallest 
working costs, and the lowest labour bill per acre ploughed, 
if it were not that the subsequent condition of the land 
enters into the question also. With the heavy clay soils 
of Lircolnshire it is most important that they should not 
be compressed in cultivating ; for, if they are, subsequent 
crops will suffer. This condition makes the local farmer 
still pin his faith to the steam double engine cable ploughing 
sets, for these compress only the headlands, as the plough 
itself is light. Moreover, they have the advantage ot 
speed, and, given big fields in which to operate them, 
each set will do up to 15 acres a day against the three-furrow 
direct tractor’s six; so with the cable set the utmost 
advantage can be taken of such ploughing weather as there 
may be in our uncertain climate. On the other hand, 
each double engine set costs nearly ten times as much as 
a tractor and three-furrow plough, and employs three 
or four men instead of only one. At the other end of the 
scale, tractors and self-propelled ploughs only capable o! 
ploughing two furrows at a time would appear to be rule: 
out because they give too small an advantage over th 
horse-drawn implement ; and, as about 10 h.p. per furro 
appears to be necessary if a machine is to be adequat 
for all conditions, the direct tractors drawing more tha 
a three-furrow plough are ruled out for the cultivati 
of many sorts of land because of their weight and t! 
compression of the land resulting from their use. Agai 
the tractor should be a general utility engine ; ploughi 
is only seasonal and is but one among the many operatio: 
on the farm requiring power. When all these points ai 
considered, the best compromise on most soils wou: 
appear to be a tractor capable of hauling a three-furro\: 
plough, weighing under two tons and of about 30 brake 
horse power. In view of the present high cost of paraffin 
and petrol, it should have an engine which will run on 
crude oil or on an unrefined distillate ; the production of 

such an engine suited to the farmer’s requirements Wi Il 
be the next great advance in agricultural engineering. 
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HE country will learn with the greatest pleasure 

that Lord and Lady Lee are proposing to make 

a very generous alteration in the terms upon which 

they originally presented their magnificent mansion 
of Chequers to the nation for the use of our Prime Ministers. 
The original condition, made in 1917, was that Lord and 
Lady Lee and their survivor should retain the ownership 
to the end of his or her life. They propose now to 
abandon this condition and to hand over Chequers with 
its furniture and other equipment to the Government 
immediately. It is -highly probable that this splendid 
offer will be accepted, and Chequers will thus become 
the first country house of a British Prime Minister. 
Seldom has this or any other nation had a more generous 
offer made to it. To say nothing of the money value, 
although that is considerable, amounting perhaps to a 
capital value of three hundred thousand pounds, much 
self-denial is needed to sever connection with a house 
so beautiful and so full of interest as Chequers. It will 
make an admirable resort for the head of the State, as it 
is most desirable that he should have a house in every 
way worthy of entertaining the heads of foreign Govern- 
ments and other distinguished visitors whom he has the 
pleasure and honour of entertaining. Lord and Lady 
Lee have perfected the gift by providing a very substantial 
endowment for the upkeep of the house and grounds, 
so that the gift might be a free one to the nation. 


HE EARL OF NORTHBROOK is an outstanding 
figure in the agricultural world, and the manner in 
which he dealt with the outlying part of his Hampshire 
property which has just been sold offers an instructive 
model. The property consists of about four thousand 
acres, and the sale realised about a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. It was offered to the tenants for sale 
by private treaty before the auction, and on terms so generous 
that they were widely taken advantage of. It has been 
a feature of recent sales that the owner, as a rule, obtains 
more from an auction than he is willing to take from his 
tenants. A case that occurred during the sale aptly 
illustrates this doctrine. A tenant was offered his cottage 
for {120. He met this with a refusal, but on the day of 
the sale bid up to £380 in a vain attempt to purchase the 
property which had been offered for £120. 


F Great Britain is to recover her industrial pre-eminence 

it will surely be by the adoption of the principle upon 
which miners and owners have come to a_ provisional 
agreement. ‘This is, that increased wages must be 
dependent on output. It involves a principle of economics 
so clear and simple that no strong argument can be brought 
against it. A great step is gained by having the matter 
brought so forcibly and yet so reasonably before the 
miners. In previous collisions between Capital and 
Labour too much hot air has been generated, and the 
antagonists have each looked at the issue purely from 
their own side. It has followed that the miner has ignored 
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the elementary fact that what he earns does not come 
from this man’s pocket or from that man’s pocket, but 
from the stuff which he produces. The hard fact is that 
wages cannot be maintained, could not be paid at all, if 
output were to decline below the point where profit begins. 
On the other hand, increased wages will not only be 
allowed but hailed with joy by employers if it can be estab- 
lished that they are drawn from increased production. 


[N the papers of the last two or three days intimations 

have been more frequent then we could wish of great 
firms dismissing men. In Sheffield the important firm of 
Steel, Peech and Tozer gave notice to a thousand of their 
workmen on Saturday. This firm is associated with the 
United Steel Companies, and it is impossible to avoid the 
drawing of serious inferences from this unmistakable sign 
of trade contraction. In Lincoln Messrs. Ruston and 
Hornsby served notices to four hundred men engaged in 
their motor manufacturing works not to resume work 
until October 12th. This was preceded by a number of 
dismissals. ‘The reason given was that owing to the 
industrial upheaval employers are not able to give quota- 
tions or accept contracts. In Coventry demonstrations of 
the unemployed have become a daily spectacle. ‘The men 
perambulate the streets and harangue the workers just as 
they did in the hard old times. In the Black Country and 
at Cardiff similar signs seem to intimate very plainly the 
approach of the harder times that long have been predicted. 


THE MUCKLE MOU’. 

When ye are auld an’ pitten* past, 

Ye'll whiles be sittin’ wi’ a frien’ 
And crackin’, as ye hear the blast 

Rage i’ the lum, o’ fowk ve've seen. 
There’s some gangs whingin’, singin’ sma’, 

And some that tak’s a baulder tune 
But ae thing’s aye the same wi’ a’ 

Their mou’s owre muckle for their spun: 


Ye’ll see a lad, his hoose the best, 
A thrivin’ swine in till his yaird, 
His gairdin’ fu’—— he winna rest 
He’s wud? because he’s no a laird! 
He courts a lass; she’ll tak’ her aith 
He isna fit tae dicht her shune, 
What’s wrang wi’ ane is wrang wi’ baith 
Their mou’s owre muckle for their spune 
©’ tinkler fowk an’ fowk wi’ means 
Ye’ll scarcely hae the time tae speak, 
Men, wives an’ widdies, lords an’ weans, 
The mair they get the mair they'll seek 
Ye'd think the very warld was deav’d 
By them that’s roarin’ for the mune, 
Nae matter what they’ve a’ received, 
Their mou’s aye bigger than their spune. 
But when ye’ve lookit mony a year 
Upon vyersel’ and ither men, 
Although tae lairn ye’ve whiles been sweir, 
There’s twa-three things ye’re like tae ken ; 
Ye winna need tae mak’ ado 
An’ wars’le wi’ the powers abune ; 
Yer spune’s the measure for yer mou’ 
Gin ane is wrang, it’s no the spune ! 
* Laid aside. + Wild, 
VIOLET JACOB. 


DR. HADEN GUEST?’S articles in the Times on the 

“Realities of Russia”? have been exceedingly illu- 
minating, and we hope they will be widely read. ‘Three 
weeks ago we reviewed Mrs. Snowden’s book on _ her 
visit to the Bolsheviks and described her as an “ honest 
and level-headed”’ critic of what she had seen. Dr. 
Haden Guest is deserving of the same epithets. He went 
to Russia as Joint Secretary of the British Labour Delegation 
and, like Mrs. Snowden, he has come back thoroughly 
disillusioned. Russia has but exchanged one tyranny 
for another, and that of an utterly soul-killing and 
materialistic kind. Liberty is, indeed, according to Lenin, 
only a bourgeois superstition. The Soviets themselves 
meet less and less often and have less and less of even 
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ostensible influence or power. ‘The “ political five’ rule 
Russia, and “this five,” says Dr. Guest, ‘‘ hampered 
neither by the control of a_ representative institution, 
nor by any action of independent democratic organization 
nor by criticism of free Press or free word are indeed 
omnipotent. Under them the military and police services 
in their turn become omnipotent since absolute power 
at the top automatically creates absolute power of the 
worst kind at the bottom.” Among these minor tyrants 
every kind of corruption, violence and robbery flourish, 
and against them all honest effort is unavailing. It is a 
horrible picture, but Dr. Guest has dore well to paint it. 


HE Advisory Committee for the Electrification of 


Railways, over which Sir Alexander Kennedy presides, 
has just presented an interesting report. It confirms 
the belief in well informed quarters that electrification 
of the entire railway system in Great Britain is much 
nearer at hand than many people imagine. It com- 
mends itself on many grounds. Economy ts served by the 
easy senieil ‘rdisation of the material employed on a uniform 
system. ‘Travelling will be quicker and more comfortable. 
‘The only matter for controversy is in regard to the system ; 
and it, too, is pessing out of the range of things disputable. 
Of the many objections to overhead wires it is unnecessary 
to speak. ‘They would be rejected at once in favour of 
rails if it were not that the public is painfully aware of the 
dangers attaching to live rails. But surely this problem 
is a small one for engineers to master. It ought to be 
easily within their power to invent a guard for the rails 
that would be a guarantee against informal electrocution. 


YNE of the most interesting points in connection with 
small internal combustion tractors, the trials of which 
are now being held at Lincoln, is the way they lend them- 
selves to aiding the small-holder to make a livelihood. 
Among those looking on at the trials was one man who 
was making a good living out of a Lincolnshire holding 
of only thirty acres. At the time he commenced to farm 
it was almost impossible to obtain horses, therefore he 
purchased a small internal combustion tractor, and, with 
that and a light car, he has carried through all the necessary 
operations on his holding from ploughing to reaping. 
During the times when he does not require to use his 
tractor on his own land he takes on ploughing and other 
contracts for neighbouring farmers, and he informed us 
that he was just about to commence a contract to plough 
a hundred and twenty acres on one farm alone. In this 
way it is plain that the energetic small-holder who owns, 
understands and manages a tractor can supplement his 
income to a very considerable extent. 


"THE new term is just beginning at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and both Universities are fuller than 
ever. No prophets as to the after-effects of the war have 
ever been more completely discredited than those who 
foretold that the Universities would take a long time to 
recover. Last year at Cambridge the number of matricu- 
lations was more than double that in the previous “ record ” 
year. ‘This seemed as if it might be a flash in the pan, 
but this vear there is said to be another increase: there 
may possibly be nearly three thousand freshmen. Where 
they are all to live is a serious problem. Last year we 
knew a Master of a C ollege who had to say to a prospective 
freshman that the College would have him if he could 
find lodgings for himself. Being a young man of energy, 
he did find them; but all freshmen will be neither so 
lucky nor so resourceful. While this great flood of 
freshmen is pouring in it is to be hoped that the Royal 
Commission will be able to do something for many of 
those who teach them, and that soon. It is not generally 
appreciated how very small are the stipends of the great 
mass of lecturers, demonstrators, and so forth. These 
men of real learning and ability received very small 
incomes judged by pre-war standard. To-day those 
incomes are absurdly inadequate, and they are very hard 
put to it to live at all. This is one of the most urgent 


questions with which the Commissioners have to deal. 
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HE autumn medal at St. Andrews derived this yeai 
a very wide-spread interest from the fact that the new 
captain of the Royal and Ancient Club who had to play 
himself into his office in the historic manner was Lord 
Haig. We have heard that of all the honours that hav 
been conferred upon him none has given Lord Haig mor 
genuine pleasure than this one, and further, that, despit: 
his pleasure, he looked forward to the ceremonial drivin, 
of his ball from the first tee with lively apprehension 
Very good golfers have been known on this alarmin; 
occasion to have hit the ball a very short distance. More 
over, the most outspoken of St. Andrew’s professionals, 
some of whose observations are golfing classics, was reported 
last year to have said to the great soldier, “ It is a good 
thing for England that you’re a better general than you ar 
a golfer.’ Lord Haig may then have had some ground: 
for his fears, but he nevertheless quitted himself like 
man. The mob of caddies, waiting to struggle for the 
traditional reward, paid him no great compliment by 
waiting for the ball short of the road. One intrepid caddie 
appears to have arrested the ball’s flight by attempting 
to catch it in mid-air. This he failed to do, and it was 
another boy who secured the ball and the sovereign ; but, 
at any rate, save for this human “ rub of the green,” the 
new captain would have carried the road. 


FALL OF THE LEAF. 
(Kensington Gardens.) 
Falling from their high estate 
Come the leaves, in eddy and spate 
From their tall 
Eyries fall, 
Fall, fall early and late. 


Lendon town, of blve mist spun, 
Dawn and moonshine, bliss of the sun, 
Bird-song, high 
Cloud and sky— 
All, all over end done. 


Yet what gesture proud and _ bright 
Crowns the end! In downward flight 
Swirl and lift, 
Dance and drift 
Gold discs in the glade’s green light. 


Spring was not more debonair, 
Summer more serenely fair 
Than this grace 
In death’s face— 
Fall, fall beyond compare ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


N an industrial country like Great Britain it is natu a! 
that there should be an aristocracy of commerce .s 
well as an aristocracy of birth. Families have won thir 
spurs in business as well as in battle, and the sons hive 
inherited the aptitude of their fathers. A fine exam; lc 
is to be found in the firm of W. H. Smith and Sea, 
which was established in the Strand just a hundred yeur 
ago. It had its beginnings even earlier. The great orgi:n- 
isation originated in a little stationer’s shop at the cor) er 
of Duke Street and Oxford Street, kept by two brothc’s, 
of whom one was the energetic W. H. Smith I. He was 
a remarkable man who by industry and enterprise bi.:'t 
up the great concern which bears his name. His son a" 
successor was the curiously gentle and unassumig 
W. H. Smith who entered Parliament in 1868 and pas: d 
from distinction to distinction, holding at various times 
the offices of Secretary to the Treasury, First Lord of 12 
Admiralty, Secretary of State for War, First Lord of tie 
Treasury, Leader of the House of Commons, and Li d 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He characteristically refused 
a peerage in recognition of his serviccs, but after his death 
one was granted to his widow, who became the first V's- 
countess Hambleden, the mother cf Viscount Hambleden, 
the present senior partner. His colleagues are Colonel 
A. D. Acland, Mr. St. John Hornby, Mr. A. D. Power 
and Major W. H. D. Acland. 
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LORD SWAYTHLINGS COLLECTION OF 


LAMERIE 


By W. W. Watts, 


HE name or Paul Lamerie brings before us the greatest 

of the London goldsmiths of the eighteenth century. 

Little is known of his history. It would seem probable 

that he was a son of one of the unfortunate French 
craftsmen who had beerr driven from their native land 

to seek work elsewhere. It was not merely persecution on 
religious grounds that had brought these men to England, 
yut the hard fact that there was no opening for their work in 
France. War and extravagance had been followed there by a 
reaction. Louis XIV, after enriching his recently completed 
alace at Versailles with a profusion ct silver, had realised that 
is country was on the verge of bankruptcy, and within a few 
ears after taking up bis residence there he issued an order, 
n February roth, 1687, to send to the Mint all the treasures 
t the Royal House, at the same time forbidding the further 





1—SOUP TUREEN, CAST, 


London hall-mark for 1763-67. 


employment of any goldsmith. The result was the arrest of 
all development of the goldsmith’s art. Later edicts—no less 
than twenty were issued against goldsmiths during his reign— 
went further and brought to the melting-pot all the finest pro- 
ductions. The nobility followed the king’s example, and 
chateaux and palaces yielded up their treasures, nor did the 
work of destruction stop there. Only such pieces as were 
indispensable for sacred purposes were allowed to be retained 
in churches, the rest were to be sent tothe Mint. Thus dis- 
appeared the magnificent works of a most brilliant period of 
the goldsmith’s art. And as if it were not enough that the great 
goldsmiths of that day should see their finest productions 
cestroyed, inquisitorial visits were made to their ateliers, and 
work still in the making was ruthlessly seized. Even the king’s 
goldsmith, Claude Ballin, could only retain a masterpiece he 








SILVER 


was executing for a foreign monarch by presenting a special 
autorisation signed by the king himself. 

Small wonder is it that the French goldsmiths and many 
other craftsmen left their native country in the hope of finding 
employment elsewhere. Possibly the father of Paul Lamerie 
was among their number; but whether he was a goldsmith 
or not we have no means of ascertaining. In any case it would 
have been easy for him to find among his compatricts several 
goldsmiths of the first rank with whom he could place 
his son. 

Paul Lamerie recerded his mark three times at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. ‘The first entry, on February 5th, 1712, describes him as 
“Paul de Lamerie, Windmill Street, near the Haymarket ; ” 
the second, on March 17th, 1732, as ‘* Paul de Lamerie, att 
the Golden Ball, Windmill Street, St. James’s;” and the 


AND REPOUSSE. 
Height 12.2ins. 


CHASED 


third as ‘‘ Paul de Lamerie, Garard Street, 27th June, 1739.” 
For nearly forty years, until his death in 1751, he was perhaps 
the most highly patronised of the many able goldsmiths of the 
time. It need not be assumed that he was without an equal. 
There were others whose work is in no way inferior to his ; 
but he must have outlived any possible rival and remained at 
the head of his profession. 

Comparatively few examples of his work are known which 
date trom before 1720. Sir C. J. Jackson in his ‘ English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks ” gives a reference to only four or 
five. Lamerie’s long life covered a period of changing styles and 
tastes. Like those of his contemporaries, his early productions 
are simple, delicate and refined. ‘The forms and decoration 
are founded on the restrained style of the French silver of the 
reign of Louis XIV. He recognised the value of plain surfaces 
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SILVER-GILT. CHASED AND REPOUSSE. 
London hall-mark for 1748-49. 
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and was content to confine his decoration to the 
ornamentation of a border or rim, or to fine 
heraldry framed in a_ delicate cartouche. 
Common objects for table use received as gre. 
attention as the more important. The Library 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum contains 

volume of ‘ Reduced photographic facsimil:s 
of invoices and receipts for silversmiths’ wo: 

supplied by Paul De Lamerie to the R 

Hon. George Treby, 1721-1725.” It include: 
such entries as “‘ for making a new spout t 

ye Coffee pot,” “12 Knifs 12 Spoons 12 for) 

for Desert,” “for planishing and burnishing 
a Litle bason,” as well as those for larger an! 
more important objects, such as a surtout, or 
epergne, with cruet-frames, casters, branch<s 
and saucers, weighing in all over five hundre | 
ounces. Incidentally, we notice that the cos: 


. ‘ 
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4.—CASTER. 
London hall-mark for 1734. 
Height 8ins. 


of the silver was from 6s. 1d. to 6s. 4d. | 
ounce ; the cost of the “‘ fashion ” or workma 
ship is also given and that cf engraving. T 
accounts are all in his own handwriting, t 
receipts bearing his signature. If, as has be: 
suggested, he kept only a small establishme:::, 
much of the work bearing his mark must ha 2 
been executed by his own hand. As .2 

1 

» 


instance of his great carefulness and attentic’ 
to detail, we may quote the “ Directions 
keep the Gilt Plate clean, from the Silversm: h 
that made it,” preserved at Stinsford Churc}, 
Dorset, with a set of Communion plate made 
by him, bearing the hall-marks for 1736 (sce 
J. E. Nightingale, “‘ Church Plate of Dorset.” 
page 120): “ Clean it now and then with only 
warm water and soap, with a Spunge, and then 
wash it with clean water, and dry it very well 
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6.—BREAD BASKET. 


London hall-mark for 1733-34. Width 13.8ins. 





7.—SALVER. oe 
London hall-mark for 1737-38. Diameter 9.6ins. 
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REPOUSSE. 
London hall-mark for 1744-45. Width 14.2Iins. 





7.—SALVER. 


London hall-mark for 1734-35. Diameter 9.8ins. 
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with a soft Linnen Cloth, and 
keep it in a dry place, for the 
damp will spoyle it.” 

The Swaythling collection, at 
present on loan to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, includes 
several pieces in Lamerie’s early 
manner, among the most attrac- 
tive being the oblong salver of 
1720 (Fig. 8), and the pair of 
waiters of 1722 and 1723. The 
engraving of the borders and of 
the heraldry in the centre is 
executed with the consummate 
skill and refined delicacy seen 
in the finest productions of the 
period of Louis XIV. That 
Lamerie throughout his life could 
always return to this simplicity is 
proved by such pieces as_ the 
coffee-pot of 1731 (Fig. 3), the 
bread basket of —wickerwork 
design of 1733 (Fig. 6), the 
inkstand of 1744 (Fig. 5), the 
plain candlesticks of 1742 and 
1743, and the cruet-frame of 
1750, the last year but one of his 
life. We may, perhaps, notice in 
these the beginnings of a restless- 
ness of outline or ornament, but 
we recognise a certain  self- 
imposed reserve. Still, it cannot 
be denied that, as the years passed 
and Lamerie became increasingly 
conscious of his powers, he was 


to let his imagination run riot in order to gratify his desire older tradition; while 
At first we perceive greater strove, at least for a time, to impart some measure of balance 


for greater richness of effect. 

exuberance of detail in the deco- 
ration. Symmetry is preserved 
to some extent, and the effect 
is pleasing enough. ‘The cande- 
labrum of 1731 (Fig. 9), the 
caster of 1734 (Fig. 4), and the 
candlesticks ef 1737 and 1741, 
though a long way from the 
simplicity of the salver of 1720 
referred to above, possess a 
sumptuous appearance which not 
only does not distress but is dis- 
tinctly attractive. ‘The exquisite 
finish of the workmanship gives 
an added charm. We are, how- 
ever, not surprised that Lamerie, 
among others, succumbed to the 
‘baroque ” style, finding in it 
the opportunity for the satisfac- 
tion of his craving for rich elabo- 
ration. In France the trade of 
the goldsmith had revived during 
the opening years of the reign of 
Louis XV, and when, in 1723, that 
monarch assumed the reins of 
power there were several gold- 
smiths who were endeavouring 
to maintain the traditional style 
of their work. But a certain 
Juste-Auréle Mleissonier, who 
combined with his profession of 
architect and decorator a limited 
knowledge of goldsmithing, intro- 
duced the style which has since 
been known as rococo. Balance 
and symmetry in form were 
ignored ; meaningless masses of 
ornament were introduced, giving 
a restlessness which ill accords 
with the nature of the metal. As 
a French writer accurately 
expresses it, the designs were 
tourmentées a Texcés. On the 
other hand, these productions 
afforded the goldsmith the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his 
highest talent. Nevertheless, 
men like Nicolas Delaunay and 
the younger Claude _ Ballin 
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8.—SALVER. 
London hall-mark for 1720-21. 


unable to resist the tendency refused to follow this lead and remained faithful to the 
Germain 
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and reasonableness te the movement. Paul Lamerie seems 
to have recognised in this new style further possibilities for 
the display of his great ability. His productions show now 
a restlessness of ornamentation, as in the two salvers of 
1734 and 1737 (Fig. 7), the forms of his vessels become 
uncouth and clumsy, as in the heavy sauce-boats cf 1738, the 
gilt coffee-jug of the same year, and the large soup tureen of 
1736 (Fig. 1). Perhaps the most striking illustration of this 
style is the two-handled cup and cover of 1748 (Fig. 2), which 
is covered with a profusion of writhing ornamentation with 
little meaning or symmetry. But we are bound to admit that, 
whether in his plain productions or in the more fantastic work 
of his later years, Lamerie reaches a height of technical excellence 
unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries. He knows no 
limit to his power and he revels in his art. Further, what 
cannot fail to strike us is the fact that up to the last year of his 
long career his skill shows no sign of deterioration, but exhibits 
the firm and decisive manner of his earlier years. Such a 
statement must, however, be accepted with reserve, as it is 
possible that some pieces bearing his mark are the productions 
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of his workmen. The Swaythling collection for the most part 
consists of pieces of moderate size. In considering Lamerie’s 
larger productions we instinctively ask ourselves what has become 
of the great centrepiece of 1734 formerly in the collection of 
Count Bobrinsky at Moscow? We know it from the reproduc- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Where is the great 
wine-cistern of 1726, nearly 4}ft. in length and 3ft. in height, 
formerly in the collection of the Emperor of Russia ; the rare 
wine-fountain of 1720, and the two magnificent sixteen-branch 
chandeliers of 1734 which formerly hung from the ceiling of 
the treasury of the Kremtin ? 

Fine examples of Lamerie’s work are to be found in many 
private collections. The Victoria and Albert Museum can 
now show a splendid centrepiece in his rich, though not over- 
elaborate, style. The ewer and dish made for the famous 
Lord Anson in 1726 still exist. Finally, reference may be made 
to the amazing masterpieces of technique in the possession of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, on which he seems to have 
endeavoured to surpass all his previous efforts, and which must 
surely represent the last word in Lamerie’s magnificent manner. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED ELIZABETHAN 
SHELDON TAPESTRIES 


By JoHN Humpureys, F.S.A. 


HE Sheldon Tapestry Maps have created great interest 
since they were displayed in the Great Hall in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where they have been 
on view since 1914. It seemed strange that an industry 
which probably was carried on for a century, is now 
only represented by seven specimens, and those all maps, that 
no other Sheldon decorative tapestry hangings existed; but 
stranger still that only one pre-Jacobean piece of English tapestry 
was definitely known, though several existiag tapestries are 
attributed to this period, the Sheldon tapestry map of Worcester- 
shire, which shows a portion of the Roval arms of Queen Elizabeth. 
Impressed by the poverty of our knowledge of this important 
branch of English textile industries, and with the hope of bringing 
to light other specimens from the Barcheston looms, two 
Worcestershire enthusiasts three years ago commenced to visit 
the great houses 
still remaining 
in the Midlands, 
connected with 
the Sheldons 
of Beoley and 
Weston, in a 
search for further 
treasures. The 
persistent quest 
was rewarded in 
September, 1919, 
in the mansion 
house of Chastle- 
ton, Oxon, owned 
by Mrs. Whit- 
more Jones (per- 
mission to search 
having been 
kindly given by 
the tenant, Mrs. 
Richardson), by 
the discovery, in 
the butler’s bed- 
room, of five 
pieces of Sheldon 
Elizabethan tapes- 
try which hung 
around the room. 
There was no 
mistaking the 
workmanship, 
which bore such 
2 strong resem- 
blance to the 
tapestry maps, 
and the opinion 
was confirmed by 
a critical examina- 
uon when the date 
1595 was found 
m one hanging. 
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ONE OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED SHELDON TAPESTRIES FROM CHASTLETON HOUSE. 
Biblical Subject : Scene from the Life of Judah. 


Before describing the tapestries it will be necessary to describe 
Chastleton and its history. Chastleton House was fully illustrated 
in Country Lire of Jan. 25th and Feb. 1st, 1919, and is one of 
the finest Jacobean mansions in the country; the estate was 
formerly owned by Robert Catesby, the prime conspirator in the 

sunpowder Plot. In 1602 he sold the estate to Walter Jones, 
a woollen merchant of Witney, for £4,000, to pay a fine of £3,000 
levied upon Catesby for his share in the Essex Rebellion. In 
1603 Walter Jones pulled down the old house and commenced 
building the present stately structure, which has come down 
to the present time practically unchanged and without later 
architectural additions. The house was completed in 1614. 
The full-length pictures of himself and his wife and_ son, 
hang in the hall in Chastleton. 

Walter Jones married Eleanor Pope, Maid of Honour to 
Queen Elizabeth ; 
her father was the 
Queen’s Jeweller. 
In 1632 Walter 
Jones died, and 
was succeeded by 
his son Henry, 
who married 
Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Fetti- 
place of Bruern 
Abbey. An in- 
ventory, taken on 
May 14th, 1633, 
describes the con- 
tents of Chastleton 
House at the 
time. One bed- 
room was de- 
scribed as “ Mr. 
Sheldon’s 
Chamber,” in 
which, even at the 
present day, is a 
fine marble 
mantelpiece, a 
carved shield with 
the Sheldon arms, 
with those of 
Ruding. The in- 
ventory records 
among the furni- 
ture in this room 
“Three peeces of 
arras hangings 
MXM” and. in 
the great gallery 
“fower large 
quarter Mapps.” 
Reading this in- 
ventory stimulated 
the enthusiasm of 
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Plenty. 


SMALL 
1.—A Panel symbolising * 
2.—Heraldic Panel. 


3.—Griffin standing on the edge of a cliff overlooking the sea. 


PANELS DISCOVERED AT 
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Possibly heraldic. 


CHASTLETON HOUSE. 
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the searchers, who realised 
that, if still in existence, 
they must be the work o! 
the Barcheston looms. 
Ralph Sheldon was 
evidently the persona 
friend of the new lord o: 
Chastleton; his residence 
at Weston Park was onl 
a dozen miles distant, an 
the Barcheston factory less 
than ten miles off. It wa: 
only natural that the new 
hangings for the grea 
house would be bought 
there. Though the articles 
mentioned in the inventory 
were not found, the search 
was more successful by the 
discovery of the five earlier 
Elizabethan tapestries, 
which were evidently de- 
signed for Walter Jones’ 
house at Witney, nineteen 
years before he came to 
live at Chastleton. They 
had been adjusted to their 
later environment, and one, 
extending across the en- 
trance doorway, was muti- 
lated by cutting, to admit 
of the opening of the 
door. Four of the tapes- 
tries represent scenes from 
the Thirty-eighth Chapter 


of Genesis, and one, Paris 


presenting the Golden 
Apple. Each picture occu- 
pies the centre of the 


hanging, framed in a 
Renaissance design with a 
woven description, such as, 
‘Genesis The XX XVIII- 
‘Then Juda whent unto 
his Scheppesherers to 
Timna.’” Or, “ Epistels 
of Ovid IX Chapter,” 
““When Parese gave the 
goldene Appel, ”’ the letter- 
ing closely resembles the 
tapestry maps. Below the 
central scenes hang medal- 
lions, one on either side, 
with the letters on four of 
them of W. J. and E. J., 
representing the initials of 
Walter and Eleanor Jones ; 
on the fifth tapestry, repre- 
senting the Judgment of 
Paris, the lettering on either 
side is H. J., the initials «f 
the son Henry Jones. ‘I !¢ 
pictures in the centre of 
each occupy but a smil! 
portion of the surface; 
the double twisted fra: e, 
with the background «1d 
wide border, contain ela 0- 
rate representations of fi it 
and flowers in varius 
natural colours—ros 8, 
lilies, bluebells, dandelio's, 
daisies, and _ strawberri:s, 
apples, pears, pomegrana(es 
and other fruit — ly 
worked in coloured woo 
The background is oi a 
dark burnt umber colour. 
Besides these, three other 
small decorative panel 
pieces, beautifully designed 
and in good condition, 
were found, and they are 
believed to be the work 
of Sheldon’s weavers. ‘The 
discovery of these artistic 
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treasures will add considerably to our knowledge of Early 

English tapestry work. 

Accounts of the purchase of tapestries from the Sheldon 
looms are very few. In the recently discovered MSS. estate 
book of Robert Caldwell, the Steward of Grafton Manor, near 
Bromsgrove, written in 1567-68, describing the building and 
furnishing of Mr. John Talbot’s mansion, are the following 
interesting entries : ? 

Dect xix. 1568. P4to Rychard Hykes for the full paymet of hys hole 
money for hangings, made for M' Talbot of hys armes, and a 
covering of the same work for the new plor xlvs. 

Pd also to hym for xxxvii elues [ells] Fflemmyshe of Bankett in peisinge 
of hanginge for the chambt over the buttereye at ii iiiid the elue 
iii! vis ii1id 

Dect ix 1568. Pd for Edward Yattes charge rydinge to Barstone 
[Barcheston] with hanginges. 


The Rychard Hykes mentioned above was the trusted servant 
ind friend of William Sheldon of Beoley. He was sent out to 


CHINESE ART 


I—CELADON 


By R. L. 


HE only known competitor with the Trenchard bowls 

for the honour of first arrival in England is the Warham 

bowl. It may or may not have come before 1506, 

for we only know for certain that it was willed by 

Archbishop Warham in 1530 to New College, Oxford, 
where it is still preserved in becoming state. It was enriched 
about this time with a costly silver gilt mount of English make, 
but it may well have been in the Archbishop’s possession long 
before it received this final mark of esteem. 

The Warham bowl is of that kind of Chinese porcelain 
which is generally known in Europe as celadon, a strongly 
fashioned ware with smooth, thick glaze of grey-green colour. 
The actual shade of green in the celadons varies considerably, 
ranging from a dark and brownish tint to pale eau de nil, and 
the Warham bowl is of the darker kind. Its decoration is slight : 
on the outside four faintly engraved lotus petals, each enclosing 
a trefoil, and within the single Chinese character Ch’ing (pure) 
at the bottom of the bowl. This character, while implying 
perhaps a general commendation of the ware or a moral sugges- 
tion for the owner, was doubtless meant to convey a punning 
hint of another 
Ching (green), 
which is part of 
the current 
Chinese name for 
celadon, ch’ing tzu 
or green porcelain. 

Celadons are 
among the oldest 
preducts of the 
Chinese kilns. In 
their palmiest 
days, during the 
Sung dynasty 
(960-1279), they 
belonged to the 
élite of the porce- 
lain world, and 
the best examples 
were refined in 
form and _ rela- 
tively slight in 
build, with a 
beautiful even 
glaze otf pale 
bluish — green. 
These rare blue 
celadons com- 
mand vast prices 
in the East, 
especially in 
Japan, where 
some of them 
have attained 
national celebrity 
and are known 
Yy names as 
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FIG. I.—THE WARHAM BOWL, NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
HEIGHT 43INS. 
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Flanders to learn the art of tapestry weaving, and, returning 
to England, bringing some Flemish weavers with him, settled 
at Barcheston and established looms for the making of tapestry. 
In a codicil to his will made in January, 1569-10 William Sheldon 
declares “‘ Richard Hickes to be the only author and beginner 
of this art within this realm,’ ‘‘ and he has established him in 
the mansion house at Barcheston, with the myll, orchards, 
gardens and pastures, without paying any rent in money, chiefly 
in respect of the making of ‘Tapestry, arras,” etc. ‘The manor 
house was re-modelled for the purpose of a tapestry factory and 
‘* a good pece of money to make all things necessary for workmen 
to worke in the pmisses,”’ declared. 

William Sheldon died in 1570 and was succeeded by his 
son Ralph, who continued the factory at Barcheston, as we read 
in the building account book of Bess of Hardwycke, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, 1592: “* Paid Mr. Sheldon’s man for Seventeen 
armses to set upon hangings xxxs iid and also ten shillings to 
hang tapestries.” 


IN ENGLAND 


PORCELAIN 
Hopson. 


personal as that of the Warham bowl. ‘The chief centre 
of their manufacture was the district of Lung-ch’iian in 
Chekiang, and we read that manv of them were carried 
thence by road and river to the great seaport cf Chinchew 
(Ch’iian-chou Fu). A flourishing export trade in porcelain 
wares existed here as far back as the ninth century, and good 
markets were found in India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt and even 
in Zanzibar. Some of the wares were shipped direct by adven- 
turous Arab traders, others were carried by Chinese junks to 
some such entrepét as Martaban in Pegu, where they were 
transferred to western ships ; others, again, perhaps a little later, 
travelled as far as Africa in Chinese bottoms. But, as usual, 
the Chinese had a special line of goods for the export trade, 
and they did not wittingly allow their fine blue celadons to 
travel abroad. Indeed, they took special steps to prevent 
this latter contingency, and we learn that even in the ninth 
century there was a law forbidding the export of cbjects of high 
artistic worth. 

And so the celadons, which were so widely spread over 
the Near East and had even found their way in some numbers 
into Europe, are 
of a solid, durable 
structure, with 
the familiar sea- 
green glaze, well 
calculated to with- 
stand the hazards 
of travel. Partly 
because of their 
massive build and 
partly because of 
the reddish colour 
of their unglazed 
parts, it has been 
thought that they 
are not porcelain, 
but some coarser 
form of pottery. 
But this is an 
unjustified asper- 
sion. on_ their 
character, for a 
fracture of the 
glaze discloses the 
true porcelain 
material within, 
and the reddish 
surface is only the 
result cf direct 
action of the kiln 
fire on a_ body 
which contains an 
unusually high 
proportion of iron. 
This ferruginous 
element, in fact, 
was conspicuous 
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in the porcelain clays ot Lung-ch’tian, and the red edge 
and red biscuit is the recognised hall-mark of the genuine old 
celadons of Chekiang, whese manufacture is believed to have 
ceased by the end of the Ming dynasty in 1644. 

Though not comparable in Chinese eyes to the finer Sung 
celadons, these massive €xpert wares had an astonishing popu- 
larity in the Near East. This is still evident not only in the 
accumulated treasures of the Mogul Emperors in India, of Shah 
Abbas in Persia and of the Turkish Sultans at Constantincple, 
but by their wide distribution in India and Egypt, and by the 
fact that wherever the ground is disturbed along the old trade 
routes and on the sites of mediaval cities in the East, fragments 
of the green ware are unearthed. In Eastern languages their 
identity is concealed under various names. In Persia they were 
commonly called Martabani, doubtless from Martaban, their 
port of trans-shipment. In India they are still known as Ghori 
and in Egypt as Baba Ghouri. The latter name is apparently 
derived from that of the Mameluke Sultan who died in 1517; 
and though the former is reputed to come from the name of 
the Ghori emperors of India who reigned several centuries 
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of poison. Whether it involuntarily cracked at the touch of 
poison, or caused the polluted liquid to effervesce, or disclosed 
the presence of the foe by some other portent, has not been made 
clear, but its reputation as a detector of poison was firmly 
established and doubtless served as a powerful deterrent. This 
quality naturally endeared the celadons to the Eastern potentate. 
Proof of this is given by Marryat, who quotes a letter written 
from Prague in 1600 by Simonius, physician to the Austrian 
Archduke : “‘ I send you a bowl of precious porcelain ; it was 
found, together with other things in the chest of the Bashaw of 
Buda, who is now detained captive at Vienna. The Turks 
drink out of it water, sherbet and their soups, because it is 
believed to detect poisons by the sudden change of its trans- 
parency and powerfully to resist them.” ‘The last sentence is 
tantalisingly vague, but it would be unreasonable to blame the 
worthy Simonius for failing to explain what has been demon- 
strated by scientific tests to be an impossibility. 

Whether it be because poisoning was never developed as a 
fine art in England, or because the manufacture in Chekiang 
came to an end before the English East India Company was 





2..—-CRACKLED CELADON VASE. HEIGHT 72INS. 


British Museum Collection. 


earlier, it would be a curious coincidence if two such similar 
names had an independent origin. Incidentally the last word 
has not been spoken on the origin of our own term celadon. 
It is usually ascribed to the shepherd Celadon, a character in a 
French play of the seventeenth century, whose stage costume 
recalled the colour of the porcelain glaze. On the face of it, 
this does not seem a very convincing explanation, and the 
analogy cf Gheri and Baba Ghouri lends colour to another 
suggestion, namely, that the word derives from Saladin, who 
is said to have sent a present of forty pieces of Chinese porcelain 
in 1171 from conquered Egypt-to his master in Damascus. 
Be that as it may, the widespread popularity of the ware is 
not difficult to explain. Its. durability far exceeds that of 
any local pottery, and the inspired genius of the Chinese potter 
was able to endow its massive forms with graceful lines and 
pleasing ornament. But its chief attraction is the glaze with 
its wonderful, pellucid depths, its jade-like smoothness to the 
touch, and its coo! green colour so refreshing to the eye in 
the strong lights of the East. Another cogent reason was the 
carefully fostered belief in its power to disclose the presence 


3.—OPENWORK CELADON VASE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
HEIGHT 133INS. 


firmly established in the China trade, the fact remains that 
such pieces as the Warham bow] are rarely found among English 
heirlooms. Nor have such celadons, as have reached us from 
time to time, been appreciated at their normal value by English 
buyers until to-day. Now, however, they are coming into their 
own, and they command in the present market as many pounds 
as they did shillings a few years ago. A few specimens, too, of 
the fine, blue Sung celadons are now to be seen in collectors 
cabinets ; but the bulk of our collections of the celadon type 
still consist of the massive green wares which were exported 
in quantity in the Sung and Ming periods. The Ming celadons 
were reputed among the Chinese to be inferior to the Sung, 
but the difference, in the export types, at least, is only apparent 
to the expert, and not always to him. 

The decoration of the ware is usually in the nature of low 
reliefs or incised designs. The former were fashioned either 
in elaborately cut moulds on which the vessel was pressed or by 
separately modelled ornaments, often fish or flowers, applied 
in relief and sometimes left unglazed. The incised designs are 
usually the more artistic, and the fine freehand carving of the 
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4.—CELADON DISH WITH FOUR FISHES IN RELIEF, 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. DIAMETER I6INS 
British Museum Collection. 


Sing potters is specially commended. In some cases the 
g ize is covered by a network of crackle, either by intention or 
a cident, the intentional crackle being easily distinguished by 
its regularity. 

Though the Chekiang manufactures may have ended in the 
middle of the seventecnth century, imitations were often made 
elsewhere, and the sea-grccn glaze, 2s we shall see later, was 
frequently used on the white porcelains of Ching-té Chén. 
The collector will readily recognise the latter by the difference 
of the material, but he will need all his caution in dealing with 
the spurious antiques. ‘The Chinese are by no means guiltless 
in the matter, and we are warned by Pere d’Entrecolles, who 
tells us in a letter written from China in 1712 that a Mandarin 
friend of his made a speciality of these imitations, which he used 
to play off on his friends at Peking. They were evidently 
capable of deceiving even the elect. But the Japanese are 
perhaps even more dangerous imitators. They have long 
excelled in copying the old celadons, and only an intimate 
knowledge of the Japanese touch will save the collector from 
victimisation. Fortunately the really good Japanese copies 
have merit enough to be worth collecting for their own sake. 

To consider the illustrations, the Warham bowl has heen 
described already. Fig. 4 is a typical export piece of the finer 





6.—CELADON 





INCENSE BURNER WITH DRAGON 
H. Oppenheim Collection. 


HANDLES. 


5-—-CELADON JAR WITH ENGRAVED P-EONIES, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. HEIGHT SINS. 
H. Oppenheim Collection. 


kind, massive and heavy in build, but covered with a beautiful 
soft-looking sea-green glaze, worn smooth by centuries of use. 
Its decoration consists of four fishes in applied relief, which 
seem to be swimming in the depths of the glaze. On the side: 
is a lightly engraved scroll. ‘This dish was found in Kharteum 
and probably came to Egypt in the course of trade at the end of 
the Sung dynasty. Fig. 5, a wide-mouthed jar with sea-green 
glaze and boldly carved pony flowers, is a type often found in 
India and on the east coast of Africa. It probably dates from 
the fifteenth century. Fig. 3, a bottle with pierced outer 
casing, and Fig. 2, a vase of bronze form, with a beautiful 
crackled glaze verging on apple-green, are both Ming produc- 
tions. Finally, Fig. 6, a beautiful incense burner in the H. 
Oppenheim collection, represents the finer type cf Sung celadon. 
Its lovely glaze of pale bluish grey and its pure Chinese form 
differentiate it from the export types. It is, in fact, one of those 


celadons which appeal so strongly to the Chinese and Japanese 
collectors, and it would be known in Japan as a specimen of 
kinuta seiji (mallet celadon), because its colour recalls the 
celebrated mallet-shaped vase which has been preserved for 
centuries in a famous Japanese temple. 

[In the titles of illustrations to the first article of this 
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series ‘‘ depth’ should of course read as ‘‘ diameter.” 
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A SEAT OF 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Bt. 


AD Sir William Jones lived to witness the flight of 

James II, high office and honour would have been 

his portion at the hands of the new Government, 

just as his political associate, Henry Powle, chosen 

Speaker of the Convention in January, 1689, became 
Master of the Rolls the following year. But Jones’s Whiggery 
and early death prevented his getting beyond the Attorney- 
Generalship which, last week, we saw him reach in 1675, and 
as such he directed the prosecutions against the victims of 
Titus Oates’ impostures in 1678. But when the tide began to 
turn the following year, when Parliament was dissolved and 
Shaftesbury removed from the Presidency of the Council, 
Jones resigned and was returned to the subsequent Parliament 
as a pronounced enemy of the Court, having “ the fame of being 
the greatest lawyer in England and a very wise man.” ‘To his 
strenuous efforts is ascribed the passage through the House of 
Commons, in November, 1680, of the Bill to exclude the Duke 
of York from the throne. When, in the following year, Charles I] 
dissolved this Parliament and also its successor Jones wrote the 
masterly and exhaustive pamphlet which he then called a “ Just 
and Modest Vindication of the Proceedings of the last Two 
Parliaments,” but which, after his death and the advent of 
William III, was re-published under the more resounding title 
om 





of “ The Design of Enslaving England Discovered.” How far 
his astuteness would have prevented his friend, Lord Russel, 
from involving himself in the Rye House Plot in 1683 is merely 
a matter of conjecture, for he had died in London during the 
previous year at the early age of fifty-one, leaving as heir to his 
probably unfinished house an only son fourteen years of age. 
It is, therefore, the boy Richard’s initials which appear on the 
rain-water heads alternately with the numerals 83 for the date. 
Soon after that the lad was considered of age to complete his 
education with foreign travel. In April, 1685, he was attacked 
with fever at Toulouse and died. His heir was his uncle 
Samuel, and we find some trace of him at Ramsbury. The 
most important family connected with the parish when Sir 
William bought the manor were the Piles, a Wiltshire 
family of some note under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, 
acquiring various manors, such as Compton Beauchamp and 


also Axford, which lies next to and is closely connected 
with Ramsbury. Among those who lived or held lands 
here in 1611 and lent money to James | “by way 
of privy seal” Gabriel Pile holds the first place with 


£66 13s. 4d., Sir Francis Popham of Littlecote being down 
for £26 13s. 4d. only. A daughter of the latter married Francis 
Pile, who in 1628 was created a baronet ‘‘ for his services to 
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saloon occupies the centre of the west elevation. 
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Copyright. 2—IN THE SALOON. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
To the 1683 Grinling Gibbons woodwork the Adam marble mantelpiece was added by Sir William L. Jones about 1775. 
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The dining-room lies south of the hall. 
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the Crown.” In 1678 it is 
“ Sir Seymour Pile, Kt. and 
Barontt,” who is the justice 
of the peace before whom is 
sworn the affidavit that Alex- 
ander Porter of Ramsbury 
was buried “ wrapped in 
wool only, and in no coffin,” 
according to the then recent 
Act “ for Burying in Wool- 
len.” In 1681 a new Vicar 
receives money from the 
parishioners to repair “ the 
Vicaridge House much de- 
cayed by the neglect of my 
predecessors.” Sir Seymour 
Pile heads the list, and three 
of his family follow. The 
name of Sir William Jones is 
absent, but it was at Rams- 
bury that he was buried in a 
vault under the chancel, and 
within the altar rails he lies 
in effigy robed in legal garb. 
The body of his young son 
was brought from abroad 
and set in the vault in July, 
1685, and in the following 
November the Vicar sets 
down the memorandum that 
“Samuel Jones Esq’ did 
give me a silver salver for 
the use of the church of 
Ramsbury,” to which, in the 
following month, he added 
the gift of ‘one Damask 
table cloth and two napkins,” 
as well as that of a new 
communion table. In the 
following year he also was 
laid to rest in the vault, 
and as, despite the Act, it 
was held to be a mean thing 
to be ‘‘ buried in Woollens,” 
the five pound fine was paid 
which enabled him to be 
wrapped in the respectable 
linen. Except that Sir Sey- 
mour died in 1711 we learn 
nothing more from the parish 
records as to Piles, Pophams 
or Joneses until we come to 
the entry: 
Memorandum. The 2 chal- 
deleere in y* Church were 
put up by ve Rev Ri Gar- 
rard, Benj. Symonds, Church- 
warden, June 27 in y® year 
1751, and ye money was 
£22-16-6. Expended, viz., 
branches {£20-10-6., chains, 
painting and cav. {£2.6.0. 
Rose by y- following sub- 
scriptions— 
the list beginning with the 
names of Col. Popham and 
‘Will. Jones Esqre.,” who 
contribute five guineas each. 
This William Jones, a 
grandson of Samuel, had 
succeeded his father in 1737 
and had an only son, who 
met the same fate as his 
young predecessor, Richard 
Jones, for he was “ cut off 
at the early Age of 22 on the 
7h of April 1766 whilst on 
his Travels at Besancon in 
France,” as we learn from 
the monument erected to his 
memory in 1775 by “his 
eldest Sister Elizabeth wife 
of William Langham Esq, 
now Sir William Jones Bart.” 
The Langhams were 
and’are of Cottesbrooke in 
Northamptonshire, that 
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Copyright 5—THE HALL. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


It occupies the centre of the east elevation. 
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“opyright. 6.—THE NORTH WALL OF THE HALL. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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estate having been purchased in 1639 by John Langham, 
citizen and grocer, of London, trading as a ‘Turkey merchant 
and having Crosby Hall as his City premises. His Royalist 
leanings made the Commonwealth authorities look askance at 
him, but at the Restoration he was given a_baronetcy. 
William Langham was nephew of the sixth and brother of the 
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SIDEBOARD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
seventh baronet, and in 1767 he married the lady whose brother’s 
death in the previous year had made her heiress of Ramsbury. 
Hence he exchanged his own patronymic for hers. Getting a 
baronetcy in 1774, he appears as Sir William Jones and sets the 
initials ‘‘ W.J.” on the orangery which he builds the following 
year. We may, therefore, set that down as the approximate 
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Copyright. 1o.—THE OUTER CHINESE ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFé 
The Chinese rooms lie north of the saloon. 
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Copyright 12.—THE SOUTH STAIRCASE, ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The gangway between the flights serves the two north end bedrooms. 
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date when alterations wer¢ 
made at and decoration and 
furniture added to the mano: 
house, which (except for these 
that are themselves admirable 
remains as it will have been 
left when the fever carried of 
Richard Jones in distant Tou 
louse ninety years earlier. 
Entering by the east door 
we find ourselves in a large 
almost square hall, wainscote: 
to the ceiling with the grea 
outstanding panels that are 
characteristic of the time of 
Charles II. In the centre of the 
south wall (Fig. 5) is one of the 
marble bolection moulded fir 
arches such as came into vogue 
at the close of that monarch’s 
reign and were universal under 
William III. Facing it, on the 
opposite side. of the room 
(Fig. 6), there is a feature that 
reminds us of John Webb, 
whose broken architraved and 
pedimented panels we have met 
with at Thorpe and Thorney. 
Nor is the great doorway, 
which leads from hall into 
saloon and is repeated in the 
latter (Fig. 1) with added 
enrichment, without likeness to 
the manner of the designer, 
who, as we have seen, has 
persistently been set down as 
the architect of the house. 
There is the broken architrave 
and beyond it the panelled 
pilasters out of which spring 
the consoles that support pro- 
jecting sections of the cornice. 
That we find at Thorpe and 
Thorney, while the broken 
pediment containing a bust is 
similar to those on the staircase 
landing at Ham House, But 
even these details, though per- 
haps derivatives, have a distinct 
post-Webb touch, and the 
general scheme of hall and 
saloon belongs to the time when 
Christopher Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons were supreme. ‘The 
saloon cornice has the same 
upstanding acanthus leaf and 
other moulding enrichments as 
at Cassiobury where Evelyn in 
1680 noted the ‘“ excellent 
carving by Gibbons,” just 
completed, and that included 
whole set of overmantel deco- 
rations very like and certair!) 
not superior to the Ramsbury 
example (Fig. 2). Origina'ly 
here, as in the hall, there w Il 
have been no mantelpicve 
beyond a marble fire arch, but 
the very beautiful one now 
there is in the full Adem 
manner, and was one of “ir 
William Langham Jones’ 
additions. He also very large'y 
refurnished the house, ! is 
mirrors being exceptionally fixe 
and interesting samples of tiie 
later Chippendalian school, 
somewhat tinctured with Adam 
severity, but still using rococo 
scrolls as the chief element of 
their structure. The saloon 
shows these in variety, a smull 
pair, flanking a single large one 
on the south wall (Fig. 4), 
formed to fit the great upright 
panel. Another, using 
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precisely the same motifs, is shaped to stand on_ the 
admirable Adam mantelpiece in the “ Peacock”? Bedroom 
(Fig. 4), where the walls are hung with a Chinese paper 
of flowering trees and brilliant plumaged birds. This type 
appears to have been imported from China to England 
and other European countries by the East India Companies 
somewhat earlier and more frequently than the other type, 
represented in two of the Ramsbury sitting-rooms, and showing 
the Chinese at their occupations and pastimes. Of this the 
one now at Beaudesert is the best preserved, as it had been 
kept rolled up until its recent acquisition by Lord Anglesea. 
It was illustrated last year in Country Jare (Vol. XLvI, 
page 693), and so much was then said of these papers, those at 
Ramsbury being mentioned in 
the list of surviving examples, 
that it is not necessary here 
to describe them at length, 
especially as the illustrations 
(Figs. 8, 9 and 10) show the 
character so well. The tra- 
dition which accounts for their 
arrival at this house will 
shortly be considered. They 
occur in the two rooms facing 
west lying north of the saloon, 
and both have simpler, but as 
charming, Adam _ mantelpieces 
as those already noted. Another 
one, wholly of white marble, 
is in the Boudoir (Fig. 15). 
This room lies south of the 
saloon, balancing the inner 
Chinese room, and beyond it, 
balancing the outer Chinese 
room, is a little parlour (Fig. 14) 
typical of a period when the 
house was built with its large 
panels and corner chimney- 
piece arranged for the dispiay 
of china like that in 
William III’s dressing-room at 
Hampton Court. The space on 
the east side corresponding to 
these two rooms is occupied bv 
the dining-room (Fig. 3), of 
1683 date in its wall linings, but 
with a 1775 mantelpiece and 
sideboard—the latter evidently 
specially made for the place 
and fitting back into the two 
recesses flanking the’ central 
panel of the south wall (Fig. 7). 
The hall and saloon occupy the 
whole depth of the central 
section of the house. But the 
rooms on either side of them 
are narrower so as to give 
room for ample staircases, the 
north one, having in its out- 
side wall the twin doorways 
illustrated last week, has been 





altered, but that to the south 
is original (Fig. 12). The 
space is not merely sufficient 
for flights of steps against its 
sides, but affords room for 
a central hanging gangway 
serving the two north bed- 
chambers. This scheme of 
reaching the end chambers of a 
Late Renaissance house having 
a line of five rooms along front and back is certainly unusua! 
if not unique. 

The lodges flanking the older entrance gates, the orangery 
facing the water, the wideness of the river at this point, and 
the building of the fine ashlar bridge across the end of the 
lake were the only considerable exterior changes made by Sir 
William Langham Jones, or, rather, as tradition has it, by his 
wife, who seems to have been, in every sense, the lady of the 
manor—not merely its heiress, but the moving spirit in its 
development and refurnishing ; all of which was done without 
oo large an interference with the original interior and with 
no tampering with the perfect and satisfying completeness of 
he original elevations, which thus remain typical of the best 
designing and craftsmanship of the age of the famous Whig 
\ttorney-General. His namesake of a century later died in 
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1791, and his widow, having no children, the heir-presumptive 
of Ramsbury was her sister’s son. Eleanor Jones had married 
Francis Burdett in 1766, the year that saw her brother’s death 
at Besancon and one previous to that of her elder sister Eliza- 
beth’s match with William Langham. The Burdett pedigree 
claims a Conquest descent, but reaches the documentary stage 
with William Burdett, Lord of Lowesby in Leicestershire, 
who founded Ancote Priory under Henry II. His descendants 
were knights and squires of note under the Plantagenets of 
whom Thomas Burdett was beheaded in 1477 as a partisan 
of the Duke of Clarence. Better fortune was reserved for 
another Themas Burdett, who in 1602 married the heiress 
of William Frauncys of Foremark in Derbyshire and was 














13.-IN THE PEACOCK BEDROOM. 


created a baronet sixteen years later. It was Francis, son of 
Sir Robert Burdett, fourth baronet, who wedded Eleanor Jones, 
and their eldest son, Francis, was born in 1770. His mother died 
when he was fourteen and his father when he was twenty-four 
so that he was then heir both to his grandfather, Sir Robert of 
Foremark, and to his aunt, Lady Jones of Ramsbury. ‘The 
latter seems to have acted as second mother to her sister’s 
family, and it is to her that young Francis addressed his letters 
when he was sent on the Grand Tour in 1789. He reached Paris 
in the spring, just before the assembling of the States-General 
which were to bring about the fall of the Monarchy, and he 
gives a very unfavourable account of the French capital, 
describing it as 

such a mixture of pomp and beggary, filth and magnificence 

as may be truly said to beggar description. Suffice to say it is 
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the most ill conditioned, ill built, dirty, stinking town 

that can possibly be imagined. 

In October its famishing population dragged the 
King and Queen from Versailles to the Tuileries and 
the Revolution had begun. Still, foreigners were not 
yet molested, and Francis Burdett writes from 
Vevey to his aunt hoping that a relation in Paris 
‘remains very peacibly as several people whom I 
know do in the midst of the riots,’’ but advises that 
he should dress shabbily or the “ Amazons will 
mistake him for a French nobleman and hang him 
without giving him time to pray.” In January, 
1791, young Burdett is at Vienna, very gay with 
Court and private balls, and the Emperor “ talks to 
him near an hour uninterruptedly.” After his 
return, later in the year, the question of his 
settlement in life begins to be considered, and in 
1793 he married Sophia, youngest of the three 
daughters of Thomas Coutts, the banker. The 
other two were engaged, more or less openly, to 
his brother Charles Burdett and to Viscount 
Montagu. But these young men, going abroad 
together that vear, ventured to shoot -the Falls of 
Shaffhausen and were drowned in the attempt, on 
October 24th. Three years later Susannah Coutts 
married the third Earl of Guilford, but it was 1800 
before Fanny became the second wife of the first 
Marquess of Bute. That was likewise the year when 
Lady Jones’ death put Sir Francis Burdett into 
possession of Ramsbury, he already having succeeded 
his grandfather in the baronetcy and at Foremark. 
Tradition has it that it was through his wife that 
the Chinese figure papers reached Ramsbury. In 
1794 the Earl of Macartney, our first Ambassador to 
China, had got home from his mission to the 
Emperor Tchien-Lung and is said to have brought 
home two such papers as a present to his friend and 
banker, Thomas Coutts. One such Coutts certainly 
had in the Strand. It has been transferred to the 
new bank premises and is illustrated both in the 
recent Life of the famous banker and in Helen 
Robbins’ account of the earl published in 1908, 
but no authority is given for the assumption that 
the Strand and Ramsbury papers were given by 
Macartney to Coutts, or, indeed, that he brought 
home any such with him. It is probable, but not 
proven. 

The descendants of Eleanor Jones have never 
made frequent use of Ramsbury. Her son, as the 
leading Radical politician of his day, was much in 
London and at Wimbledon, often at Foremark, 
seldom at Ramsbury. He ceased to be on good 
terms with his father-in-law after the popular 
excesses of his Middlesex election in 1802, when 
his supporters carried him shoulder-high to the 
King’s palace while his band played “ Ca Ira.” 
Coutts was involved in the resulting Court dis- 
favour, and for a while certain accounts were with- 
drawn from his bank. Nor did Sir Francis’ 
“notorious amour with Lady Oxford” please the 
Scotch banker, whose biographer tells us that “ It 
must have been impossible for the father to overlook 
or forgive a wrong which the daughter suffered and 
forgave.” The daughter, indeed, considered that 
she had a grievance against the father also. Her 
mother died in 1815, and a fortnight later Thomas 
Coutts married Harriet Mellon, the Drury Lane 
actress. Lady Burdett writes to her father a gushing 
and much underlined Jetter saying she will always 
‘religiously abide ” by his ‘‘ dear, dear wishes,” 
but the reception of the new Mrs. Coutts by her 
stepdaughters seems to have been so frigid that the 
father complains that their conduct on his marriage 
had not “ been such as common decency and pro- 
priety to your father demanded.” 

Harriet Mellon was a very remarkable woman, 
and her behaviour to her aged husband and his 
daughters was in every way admirable. To her the 
banker, at his death in 1822, left his whole fortune, 
including his interest in the bank. But this was 
with the understanding that she was to be liberal 
to his daughters, and she appears to have given 
them for some years about a half of the {£50,000 
which then formed her income. In 1827 she married 
the Duke of St. Albans, and owing to this and to a 
diminution of the bank profits she stopped her gifts 
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in 1831. Sir Francis Burdett thereupon declared that it was 
well known that his father-in-law had been off his head for some 
years before his death, and threatened proceedings. ‘The 
Duchess answered that there was nothing she would like better, 
as this would entirely clear her character of all aspersions, 
and the matter dropped. Meanwhile the Duchess had taken 
a fancy to the youngest of Sir Francis’s five daughters, who, on 
her step-grandmother’s death in 1837, found herself heir to the 
Coutts fortune. Thereupon Angela Burdett took the Coutts’ 
name and left her paternal home for the Coutts’ houses, No. 1, 
Stratton Street and Holly Lodge. As the greatest heiress of 
her time, she “‘ enjoyed a fame throughout the country second 
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only to Queen Victoria,” who ascended the throne in the 
same year, and eventually conferred a barony on the philan- 
thropic lady. 

Meanwhile her father had been succeeded by her brother 
Robert, a bachelor, on whose death in 1880 title and estates 
passed to the son of Sir Francis’ younger brother, and in 1892 he 
was succeeded by his son, Sir Francis Burdett, eighth baronet 
and present owner of Ramsbury, which, while it was only 
occasionally occupied by the Burdetts, was allowed to 
suffer as little from avoidable decay as from undesirable 
alteration, and is now once again their principal place of 
residence. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


HEN Mrs. Pendennis showed her son’s work to 

Dr. Portman the Doctor said that Pen “ had 

spirit, taste and fancy, and wrote, if not like a 

scholar, at any rate, like a gentleman.” It is 

high praise, though not the highest possible : 
much too high for many writers of reminiscences and, as it 
seems to us, exactly the right praise for the author of The Days 
Before Yesterday (by Lord Frederic Hamilton, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton). When we finished it we thought 
to ourselves, just as we did at the end of ‘The Vanished 
Pomps of Yesterday,” that Lord Frederic Hamilton has led a 
wonderfully interesting life and must be the most delightful 
company. There are many pitfalls into which a reminiscent 
writer may easily tumble. He may wait too long before he 
writes ; he may tell too many funny stories which are not very 
funny; he may be ill-natured and, especially in these days, 
guilty of very unengaging breaches of confidence; he may be 
egotistical and trivial and sometimes vulgar. Lord Frederic 
Hamilton has escaped all these dangers. Above everything 
else, he is pleasant and entertaining and makes us like him. 
He has, besides, a real power of getting atmosphere into his 
pictures. He had, perhaps, his best chance in his first book. 
Whether it was an account of sledging in the snow through the 
vast silence of a Russian forest, or just a word or two about the 
gorgeous uniforms of the Cossacks of the Guard, there was 
colour and vividness in it all. We carried away distinct pictures 
in our minds. Now that he is writing more of English society, 
with a most attractive excursus into France and Germany, 
he shows, though without quite the same opportunity, much of 
theJsame picturesque quality. 

Lord Frederic is not very old—he is, in fact, sixty-three— 
but, being the thirteenth child in a long family, he was linked 
to those whose memories went back a very long way. Not 
only did he know old ladies who talked of “‘ yaller ” and ‘‘ chaney” 
and “ obleeged ” (they are almost common form in books of 
memories), but his mother was, in her old age, the last person 
living who had seen George III and, as a little girl, she had 
danced the Spanish shawl dance before George IV in the 
Brighton Pavilion. ‘“‘ You are a very pretty little girl,” said the 
first gentleman in Europe, “and you dance charmingly. Now, 
is there anything I can do for you?” “ Yes, there is,” answered 
the little girl. ‘‘ Your Majesty can bring me some ham sand- 
wiches and a glass of port-wine negus, for I am very hungry.” 
When he was a boy at a private school Lord Frederic was taught 
French by an old gentleman who had fought as a private with the 
Belgian troops at Waterloo. ‘‘ Now, Moosoo,” the boys would 
shout, “ please tell us how you and all the Belgians ran away.” 
And the poor old gentleman would explain that they had been 
so anxious te bring the good news to Brussels that ‘‘ Nos jambes 
courraient malgrés nous.” When he was even younger the 
author had heard the story of Borodino from old General de 
Flauhault, who had been frost-bitten in the retreat from Moscow. 
Indeed, he began to meet interesting personages at a very early 
age, for he was promoted to lunch downstairs at six years old 
and listened to the talk of his uncle, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Aberdeen, Landseer and Disraeli. 

He was lucky in belonging to a family which possessed a 
tradition of wide interests and reading and culture, combined 
with a sense of fun and an inextinguishably youthful spirit. 
The first meeting between some of the younger members of 
this family and Queen Victoria was a memorable one. The 
Duke of Abercorn had lent his Scottish home to the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, whereupon the Hamilton children, 
much to their fury, were turned out of their nursery and sent 
‘oa farm. In due course they were taken by their mother 
““ My two sisters made their curtsies and 


to be introduced. 





my eldest brother made his best bow. ‘ And this, your Majesty, 
is my second boy. Make your bow, dear,’ said my mother ; 
but my brother, his heart still hot within him at being expelled 
from his nursery, instead of bowing, stood on his head in his kilt, 
and remained like that, an accomplishment of which he was very 
proud. ‘The Queen was exceedingly angry, so later in the day, 
upon my brother professing deep penitence, he was taken back 
to make his apologies, when he did precisely the same thing 
over again.” Lord Frederic adds, “In strict confidence, I 
believe he would still do it to-day, more than seventy-two years 
later.”” His conclusion seems to be borne out by an incident 
that happened only a few years ago. His three eldest brothers 
had an after-dinner argument as to the effect upon them of 
advancing years, each averring that he alone remained untouched. 
“It was decided to put the matter to a practical test, and it 
was agreed that the three brothers should run a hundred yards 
race in the street (Montagu Street, Portman Square) then and 
there. The Chairman of the British South African 
Chartered Company, the Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, and the Secretary of State for India took up their 
positions in the street and started. ‘The Chairman of the Great 
Eastern romped home.” Here is a pleasant example of heredity, 
for the Duke of Abercorn when Lord-Lieutenant insisted on 
racing the late Dr. Mahaffy in the garden of the Viceregal Lodge. 
““ My father being sixty-four years old and Dr. Mahaffy only 
thirty-six, it was agreed that the Professor should be handicapped 
by wearing cricket pads and by carrying a cricket bat. ; 
My father won with the utmost ease, to the delirious joy of the 
two policemen on duty.” 

Interesting and amusing as are the pictures of mid- Victorian 
society, we like the author best when he takes us abroad. He 
has behaved strictly honourably, for he has not told us over again 
any of his stories of ‘‘ Vanished Pomps.” In place of palaces 
and Grand Duchesses he takes us this time to see bourgeois 
society inj}France and Germany, whither he went as a boy of 
seventeen to learn languages. His description of the Midi, the 
little town of Nyons and the Ducros family is entirely charming. 
M. Ducros was a local judge whose sole word of English was 
the very singular one of ‘‘ slop-basin.”” He, his two legal satellites 
and his young pupil were constantly going about the countryside 
to prosecute certain enquétes, which always ended in an unctuous 
feast. ‘‘ The President could never be kept out of the kitchen, 
from which he returned with most assuring reports: ‘ Cette 
fois ¢a y est, mes amis,” he would jubilantly exclaim, rubbing 
his hands, and even Papa Charron himself, bearing in the 
first dish, his face scorched scarlet from his cooking stove, 
would confidently aver that ‘MM. les juges seront contents 
aujourd@’hui.” The crowning seal of approbation was 
always put on by M. Ducros, who, after tasting the 
masterpiece, would say exultantly, ‘Bravo! Slop-basin ! 
Slop-basin !’ ” 

From Nyons Lord Frederic went to Brunswick, where he 
was also very happy. He tells us two things that show the 
trend of German thought and endeavour even in the ’seventies. 
First he learnt German from two old professors, the brothers 
Hentze, who were passionate pan-Germans. ‘‘'These two mild- 
mannered be-spectacled old bachelors, who in their leisure 
moments took snuff and played with their poodles, were 
tremendous fire-eaters. They must have infected scores 
and hundreds of lads with their own aggressively militant views.” 
Secondly, he was an honorary member of a club of business 
men who met once a week to talk nothing but French and 
English in order to learn these languages. ‘The discussions in 
laboriously inverted English sometimes became heated but ended 
happily like this: “I thank you, Mr. Court Councillor. In the 
place, gentlemen, of with-anger-discussing Free Trade, let us 
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all drink some Munich beer. Discussion is good, but beer 
with content is better.” Perhaps the Professors did not 
drink enough beer; if they had they might have had less 
to answer for 


Night and Day. by Virginia Woolf. (Duckworth, 7s.) 

THERE are certain books which produce in us the sensation of staring 
through dark green water at the evolution of some species of life. 
Their fascination, in fact, lies chiefly in the medium through which 
the process is seen, just as the magic of the microscope is at least as 
great as that of the wonders which it brings within our ken. For the 
time being the depths through which we gaze become the whole world, 
or, rather, a special world which we regard from some spot in the outer 
void as if we were God. For the time being every fresh movement 
or view-point of the object is not only the absorbing business, tut 
the only business in creation. It seems at the same moment miracu- 
lously near and extraordinarily remote. We concentrate with every 
nerve upon its analysis, its past, present and future, its relation to its 
kind and the element in which it lives. And then, as we raise our 
heads at last, the microcosm dwindles and fades, and we see the full 
earth stretching away to its far horizons and the comforting arch of 
a high and windy sky. This intense concentration upon a group of 
minute objects is the method of Mrs. Woolf’s Night and Day, empha- 
sised to its full extent by the length and close writing of the book. 
More and more, as it proceeds, do we feel that we are straining our 
eyes in a conscientious survey through either water or glass. It is 
intensely important, but it is also intensely exhausting ; indeed, our 
chief feeling at the end is one of sympathy for the demand which such 
a book must have made upon its writer. Certainly, it makes a demand 
for vision of all sorts upon the reader. It might well have been called 
““ Night ’? without the ‘‘ Day,’’ for the whole atmosphere is misty ard 
half-toned in effect. Groping, we follow the dusk-enveloped figures 
up and down the streets, and home again at the end of the chapters, 
praying equally with them for light. ‘The metaphor of the green fool 
is applicable not only to their environment, but to their minds, for it 
is into their minds that we are really asked to look, seething, circling 
and afraid. ‘They are indeed much more mind than anything else. 
They have bodies, of course, which drink tea, continually climb stairs 
and enter other people’ s rooms, but it is always the restless minds that 
are really on the move. In fact, the mind-atmosphere is so strorg 
that we are hardly able to say which sentences are actually spoken and 
which only framed in thought ; and the natural result of this is that, 
seeing the mental changes as we do, we are inclined to feel exasperated 
because the protagonists do not see them, too. But, indeed, the workings 
of these subtle minds are difficult to follow even for the aloof, impartial 
eye. The slightest breath seems to set the pool of them running in 
troubled ripples in one direction or another. Even at the so-called end, 
when the chopping and changing and setting to partners is apparently 
done, we do not feel in the least secure. On the contrary, we have a 
strong suspicion that, by simply turning a page, we shall find Cassandra, 
perhaps, evolving an unexpected attraction for Ralph, and Katharine 
and William busy assessing each other anew. The interesting style 
of the book carries us, though somewhat protesting, through the maze 
in which this quartet — with Cassandra and Mary Datchet taking 
turns to “cut in’’—involve themselves with seemingly fell intent. 
It is precisely so, of course, that human beings do behave, but they are 
trying companions while the distraction lasts. They are pathetic, but 
distinctly unsatisfying, because unable to find any honest touchstore 
in their souls. We cannot trust them to solve either our personal 
problems or their own. Even though they seem to emerge at last into 
clarity and decision, we cannot but feel that the apparent conclusion 
is little more than a desperate halt for breath. Among the minor 
characters Mrs. Hilbery is an especially charming figure, of whom we 
should have liked more ; and there are others who are taken away frcm 
us before they have really become our friends. All alike, however, 
emanate the same atmosphere of helpless puzzle towards an impossible 
world. Always the waters of the pool obscure them from us and from 
each other, and exclude the universe beyond. The vast amount of 
study bestowed upon them never suffices to make them really clear. 
The energy, patience and thought which have gone to the making of 
this miniature work could have painted a life-history or the histories 
of many lives. It is like using a Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut. 
It would be interesting to see the results of these powers when 
employed upon a broader canvas, with simpler beings. and under a 
noonday sun. CONSTANCE HOLME. 


Memories of Life and Literature, by W. H. Mallock. (Chapman 
and Hall., 16s.) 

A GOOD book is a rare thing : a good biography is a very rare book. 
When we have mastered our first disinclination to setting out upon 
what appears to be a categorical list of personal events in which we can 
have no possible interest (and we believe it to be unmanly to lay aside 
a book when once begun), and discover instead humane pages wrought 
with all the delight of living interest and real anecdote, we are infinitely 
pleased with ourselves. Probably Mr. Mallock would refute this 
classification of his most valuable book. Yet we think that a biography 
it is, and that in its most comprehensive sense. That his life should, 

in the first place, have been laid largely among literary personalities, 
and, secondly, have become a worthy tribute to literature itself, we are 
disposed to regard as an accident. The book is pregnant with 
wit, shrewd epigr ram and Jon mot, nor does it ‘‘ disdain the humble 
aid of gossip,” which is charming ; and this combined with a very 
creditable insight into the characters of his contemporaries—our 
ancestors—-and a just summary of their various tasks, well or ill 
performed, makes very enjoyable reading. Perhaps we regret the 
passing of that brilliant little coterie which was called ‘* London 
Society ” a generation or two ago ;- for with it seems to have disappeared 
one of the most refined attributes to polite culture, the art of conversa- 
tion. ‘The manners of that age also, and its gaiety, possessed a charm 
entirely foreign to us now. “Piccadilly in June was a vision of 
open carriages, brilliant with flower-like parasols, high-stepping horses, 
and coach-men, many of whom still wore wigs. To-day these features 


have been submerged by a flow of unending omnibuses which crow ds 
fight to enter, or from which they struggle to eject themselves. 
What great changes, 


moreover, has not such a life beheld ? In his 


COUNTESS LIrt., 
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own words: “ For all reflecting persons whose childhood reache: 
back to the middle of the Nineteenth century, the most remarkabk 
feature of the period which constitutes the Age for themselves cannc 
fail to be a sequence of remarkable and momentous changes—changc 
alike in the domains of science, religion, and society. . . Tt 
age of remarkable men has been supplanted by an age of still more 
rerrarkable happenings. 

Perhaps there is still space for a quotation of one of the many goo 
stories. When the Radicals of Tiverton had refused to continue th 
monument to the first Duke of Wellington, started when he w: 
only a soldier, and many years later the second Duke was asked t» 
complete it, for the credit of the neighbourhood, at his own cost, h 
replied to his petitioners: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if I were to finish th: 
monument it would be a monument to nothing. As it stands, it is 
monument to your own ingratitude.” 





Herbert Beerbohm Tree, by Max Beerbohm. (Hutchinson, £1 1s.) 
FORTUNATE is the man who secures not one biographer but 
collaboration of many. The recollections of those whose good fortur: 
it was to enjoy his intimacy, and are proud now in being able to off: 
a tribute to his memory, Mr. Max Beerbohm, in his own inimitab’e 
way, has collected into a single monument to the great actor, wit and 
man of the world—the late Sir Herbert Tree. This device goes far 
to proving the wisdom of Mr. Max Beerbohm. The ordinary classified 
biography would considerably lose its point with a character such as 
was Herbert Tree’s. Great as an actor, still greater was he as a man; 
and it is a summary of his personality as such, his idiosyncrasies, his 
elusive humour and his openness of heart which is here set forth, in 
his various relations towards wife, children, friend and_ brother, 
Mr. Gosse and Mr. Louis Parker draw piquant sketches of their friend, 
to which is added by Max an altogether delightful impression of him 
as a brother; while Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
and others contribute a semi-critical estimate of his art. 

Lady Tree commands a large proportion of the book with charming 
personal reminiscences. ‘The picture she gives of her domestic life, of 
its ups and downs, its uncertain fortune and crowning success, is 
delightful. “‘ daily we walked light-heartedly down the Haver- 
stock Hill of life together,” she says, “‘ singing, laughing, and buying 
clean collars and snowdrops on the way. . .? Her life was of 
great felicity, and the popular actor was no less an incomparable 
husband. Equally was he loved as a father, and many are the good 
stories told of him by his daughter Viola. ‘To her he was “ irre- 
sistible,” and altogether particularly beloved of childhood, being 
more than a little a child himself. His absorbing passion, however, 
was his theatre—His Majesty’s—whose fortunes he watched with 
beating heart and unbounded pride. When he was escorting his 
daughter to church upon the morning of her marriage, he asked 
her whether he might not stop at his theatre to see whether all 
was well. ‘The gigantic risks of His Majesty’s Theatre,’ says 
Max, “‘ never, so far as I could see, caused him to turn a hair. He 
was glad if things were going well ; if they weren’t, he had a plan 
for making them do so within a few weeks.” ‘“‘ Big is the epithet 
for his body, his nature, his taste,’ and yet ‘“‘ Robust though he was in 
mind and body, it was not in sweeping effects that his acting was pre- 
eminent. The full strength of his ert was in its amazing delicacy. 
His humour and imagination and his beautiful power for pathos found 
their best expression in ways that were subtlest.’””’ Mr. Shaw sums up 
Herbert Tree as an actor in a few words of no unfriendly criticism. 
‘* What Tree could do,” he says, ‘‘ was always entertaining in scme way 
or another. But, for better or for worse, it was hardly ever what his 
author meant himtodo.”’ Any review were inadequate without mention 
of some few of the many sparkling witticisms which throughout his 
life so endeared him to his public and his friends. We can but strirg 
together a few good things, first from his own notebook: “ Epitaph 
for an atheist: ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’ ‘ Richard II arrived limp on the 
Welsh Coast—he had just come back from governing Ireland.’ ‘He 
is an old bore—even the grave yawns for him.’"’ He used to tell en 
actor's story of a villain who was to be killed by a shot through the bars 
of a window he was forcing. No shot came, and yet he had to di 
He cried out, ‘““ My God, I have swallowed the file! ”’ and fell. 


Caliban, by W. L. George. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

IS there a different standard of morality for every different type o! 
human being? One can almost bring oneself to believe there is, and 
Mr. George can almost persuade one into this belief. Bulmer, a news- 
paper promoter and editor of many of his own periodicals, was 
unmoral man. Judged by the ordinary standards one would turn him 
down in disgust. His aims were low, his tastes were vulgar, his motives 
were subtle and unworthy. But, in spite of all, he compels our syv')\- 
pathy, our pity, and the affection one would feel for a child. \! 
George’s stage is the real world and his characters are gathered fri in 
the living crowd about us, but he leaves us the richer for the experier:¢ 
of knowing his characters intimately. We see them, as we can s-e 
the ant at work in his colony through the glass cover of a demonstration 
box, and we learn all there is tolearn about them. Mr., afterwards Lor! 
Bulmer as we see him at work is an extraordinarily interesting m: 
intensely enthusiastic and entirely honest in his belief in his pap: ’s 
and himself. me 


io) 


His character is expressed in these few words: e 
could rejoice in the possession of a unique Velazquez but he stress: 
the unique and tended to overlook the Velazquez.’’ Yet for all t! 
he had a splendid simplicity. We see him at last a lonely man, his wile, 
with whom he could not live, dead and the only woman he really lov d 
married to another man. It will not hurt the story to give this much 
away. 


7 i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BRED FOR IT! 
To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—I am very interested in “* Fleur-de-Ly’s 
article on .410 shot guns in last week’s COUNTRY 
Lire. I think you may like to hear of the 
experience I have had with one of these small 
guns lately. We were going to shoot rabbits 
out of the corn a few weeks ago, and my keeper 
offered to lend his .410 gun to my small boy, 
aged ten and a half. The latter took sixteen 
cartridges with him and returned with eleven 
head of game! I think a very fair record for 
gun and boy. The bag was made up of one 
partridge, one hare and nine rabbits. It being 
the first time my boy had had a shot at a 
partridge or a hare, I was guarding the far 
corner of the field when the covey got up. 
They all flew away out of shot except one bird, 
which swung back, crossing my boy very fast 
and at a difficult angle. But up went the little 
cun without hesitation, and down came the 
bird stone dead. The only remark the keeper 
made was: ‘“‘ Well, sir, what can ye expect, 
‘e’s bred for it.”—E. H 
WITH AN OLD 
LOADER. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Some years ago I was staying with a 
friend of mine, the cantonment magistrate 
of Chakrata, a small military station in the 
‘limalayas. My friend had sent his guns 
nome the previous April to 
be overhauled, and, when 
September 1st came, he found 
himself without a weapon. 
Suddenly he said: “‘ I wonder 
whether my grandfather’s old 
‘Joe Manton’ would still 
shoot ?”’? The gun in ques- 
tion was a 24-bore muzzle- 
loader, brought out, if I re- 
member rightly, in 1821— 
certainly not later. My friend, 
who was an enthusiast on 
guns, had always kept it most 
carefully as a specimen, and 
there was not a speck of rust 
on it. We examined it care- 
fully and came to the con- 
clusion that it looked strong 
enough, so armed with this 
and powder and shot flasks, 
together with an old ‘‘ Pioneer” 
in his pocket to furnish wads, 
we set forth. He had to guess 
the loading, of course, and 
bits of paper torn off at hap- 
hazard do not usually make 
for accurate loading, but the 
way the gun behaved was a 
revelation. My friend practi- 
cally never missed a_ fair 
chance, and those who have 
shot chukore (the red-legged 
partridge) on the steep slopes 
of the outer hills know what 
that means. So far as I can 
recollect the barrels were about 
thirty inches, they were in a 
fine state of preservation, and 
had undoubtedly been beauti- 
fully bored, as the pattern 
when tried on the target and 
the execution on the field 
amply proved. — WILLIAM 
JESSE. 


” 





SHOOTING MUZZLE- 


CREEPERS ON DOVE- 
COTES. 

To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The question of creepers 
appeals to mejust now, for I 
have a keen regard for a class 
of antiquity which often 
stands in special danger from 
the stranglehold of ivy. Dove- 
cotes have now largely fallen 
into disuse, though there 
are more exceptions to this 
rule than might be thought; 
they are of comparatively 
small size, and they frequently 
stand in some inconspicuous 
place. When, as is sometimes 
the case, they occupy a well 
deserved prominence upon a 
lawn or ina corner of the flower 
garden, an over-growth of ivy 
is too often considered as 
merely completing the attrac- 
‘iveness of a “‘ pretty object,” 


to use the term a dear old lady once applied to 
Clifton suspension bridge. Creepers are all 
very well as a garment of decency for an ugly 
bit of wall or building; but a dovecote is 
rarely ugly, and, when of Norman or Eliza- 
bethan date, most certainly deserves to be 
displayed in all its pristine dignity or grace. 
I have in mind, while writing, the case of 
a fine Devonshire dovecote many centuries 
old. With the exception of the pointed 
doorway and the first few feet of wall above 
the ground, the whole building is hidden 
by a shapeless mass of ivy which entirely shuts 
out from view its dignity of form. I know 
too well what will be this dovecote’s ultimate 
fate if not soon relieved of its burden of 
greenery.—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
GREASE-BANDING ON OAKS. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1rR,—Some time ago you recommended grease- 
banding oak trees to try and get rid of the pest 
that is destroying them. But the difficulty 
arises that the bark being irregular in surface, 
plenty of space is left behind the band for the 
grub to escape. On the other hand, if one puts 
the stuff on the bark itself so much will be 
absorbed that a large quantity would be re- 
quired. What do you recommend? And 
what exactly is the pest >—ERNEst J. ENTHOVEN. 
[Grease-banding is only of use on young 

with smooth bark, and even then 





oaks 





only against one or two common _ wingless 
moths the caterpillars of which are only partly 
responsible for the defoliation of the oaks. 
The chief culprit is Tortrix oisidana, the eggs 
of which are laid on the oak in the July preceding 
the attack, and for these, therefore, all forms 
of grease-banding would be useless. Nothing 
short of spraying, among artificial methods of 
control, would be likely to do any good.—Eb.] 


TYPES OF BEAUTY IN 
MASTERS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I read the article of the Master of the 
Charterhouse with great interest and admired 
the choice of pictures by which it was so 
beautifully illustrated. Everybody has, I 
suppose, his own type of beauty, and a corre- 
spondence on the subject might be unending. 
Nevertheless, I hope you may possibly find 
room for just this one more, which is a par- 
ticular favourite of mine. She is the ‘‘ Incog- 
nita’’ from the Borghese Gallery in Rome. 
She has been attributed to Giorgione, but 
there seem always to be doubts as to his work, 
and I am told by a distinguished authority that 
it is quite likely that he did not paint her. 
Whoever painted her, she is, I think, a very 
beautiful and stately creature, with her oval 
face and the far-seeing look in her eyes, and I 
hope you will give your readers the opportunity 
of loving her as much as I do.—H. 


THE ITALIAN 


‘““INCOGNITA.“ 
Attributed to Giorgione. 
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OLD PARISH ALMS CHEST AT LUDHAM 
CHURCH. 


A 


PORTION OF 


THE 


CARVED SCREEN. 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY CHEST. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


FROM AN OLD NORFOLK CHURCH. 


To THE Epitor. 

Sir,—I am sending you photographs of some 
oc the curious possessions of Ludham Church, 
Norfolk, itself a Perpendicular structure 
dating back to the Norman period. The first 
photograph shows the ancient parish alms 
chest, which is probably earlier, but certainly 
not later than Edward VI. This chest is 
formed of one piece of wood, roughly hollowed 
out and bound with iron. The last is of an 
interesting and ancient chest. The lid of the 
chest, as will be seen from the photograph, is 
semicircular, and formed from the trunk of 
a tree. This chest dates back to early in the 
fourteenth century. A portion of the carved 
screen is given in my second photograph. While 
not doing justice to the beautiful and mellowed 
colours used in depicting the figures upon the 
screen, the photograph shows the unmistakable 
signs of age in the rotting and worm-eaten 
woodwork, particularly noticeable towards the 
bottom. The screen is dated 1493, and is stated 
to have been, at one time, removed and lost. 
Later, however, it was recovered and restored 
to its original position—Cuas. W. Horn. 


CLEARING WEED FROM A 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—We are greatly troubled with a heavv 
growth of weed in the lake here. The lake 
in question is about 30o0yds. long by 3oyds. 
wide and has a stream flowing through it. It 
holds a good many trout, but on account of 
the excessive weed it is almost impossible to 
fish. Could you suggest 
any manner in’ which 
this can be got rid of ? 
or, if the lake is drained 
and the weed cut, any 
method of keeping it 
down. It is essential 
that, whatever method 
be used, it should not 
harm trout. I enclose 
a bit of the weed as I 
do not know its botani- 
cal name.—HucH C. 
CHETWOOD-AIKEN. 

[Our correspondent 
will find the best method 
of clearing the weed 
from his lake is to have 
it thoroughly cleaned 
out during the winter; 
then next summer, if 
new weed appears, to 
send two men with a 
boat or punt and with 
ordinary hay-rakes to 
drag the weed out. A 
great deal can be re- 
moved by this means. 
It is probable that to 
apply a chemical strong 
enough to kill the 
weed in question—water 
thyme (Elodea  cana- 
densis)—would kill the 
trout.—Eb.] 

FINED FOR CUTTING 

CREEPERS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In answer to“ Per- 
plexed Lawyer”’ in your 
issue of September 18th. 
I am pleased to hear a 
perplexed lawyer exists, 
as I imagined only we 
commoners could claim 
to be of the perplexed 
order in matters of law. 
The business I wrote of 
was settled out of court. 
We had a lease, drawn 
up when I was on active 
service, which, if I re- 
member rightly, was 
very much of a lawyer’s 
lease, at least, as far as 
the benefit of the owners 
was concerned, and had 
a clause in it preventing 
our cutting down any 
plants. All correspond- 
ence over the case, etc., 
I was only too pleased 
to burn, after paying the 
£150! Solam afraid I 
can give ‘“* Perplexed 
Lawyer ’’ no further in- 
formation from memory 
alone that I could 
guarantee to be correct 
in detail.—-J.C. Laip.ay. 


LAKE. 
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AN INDIAN MUSICIAN. 

To THE EpiTorR. 

Sir,—Among the very interesting photographs 
of the Astor Estate Office in your issue of 





A STREET MUSICIAN IN AGRA. 


September 25th were two showing a guitar 
and a sitar respectively, both most beautifully 
and skilfully made. They reminded me of a 
photograph of mine of an Indian street musician 
in Agra, playing on an instrument bearing 
some slight family resemblance to those in your 
photographs. As he is, moreover, a rather 
picturesque fellow, I hope you may care to 
publish it.—Y. 


“LOAD OF MISCHIEF.’’ 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—At Blewberry in Berkshire is an old 
inn called the ‘‘ Load of Mischief.’’ The 
signboard is a picture—very crudely executed 
—representing a man in Georgian costume 
pickabacking a ponderous and flashy female. 
In the background are some buildings, sup- 
posed to be a gin-shop and a pawnbroker’s. 
There is a tradition in Blewberry that the 
original sign of which the existing one is a 
copy was painted by Hogarth and I was 
informed that there are only two other inns 
in England with the name of the “ Load oi 
Mischief,” one in the East-End of London and 
one near Norwich.—Joun B. Twycross. 
[Our correspondent is not, perhaps, quite 
accurate. There is certainly one other inn 
which he does not mention with a_ simila: 
sign and a practically similar name. It 1 
very familiar to the many generations © 
Cambridge men who have walked along th: 
Madingley Road. It stands on the right- 
hand side of the road, a little way past th: 
entrance to the Observatory, and is called ‘Th 
Man Loaded With Mischief.”—Ep.] 


THE 





THE SIGNBOARD OF THE ‘“‘ LOAD OF 


MISCHIEF.” 
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THE 


DEFINITE 


URING the last few days con- 
siderable progress has been made 
in assigning definite dates of auction 
for various residential properties, 
and the autumn programme 1s 
beginning to fill up with many 

items of interest and importance. On the 
whole the tendency of the market continues 
very satisfactory, with a fair number of private 
sales following closely upon such withdrawals 
as have taken place, and agricultural tenants 
in particular are alive to the importance of 
taking time by the forelock. 

Next Friday Chute Lodge, Andover, is 
to be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley at Hanover Square. Chute Lodge, 
six miles from Andover, was built 150 years 
ago, and the property extends to 1,300 acres, 
and is a good sporting one. 

By direction of Mr. F. G. J. Ford Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley are to sell Budds, 
Wittersham, 183 acres, between Tenterden 
and Rye, looking over the Wealden Hills to the 
coast. ‘The house has an Elizabethan wing, 
with oak timbered rooms and open hearths, a 
Georgian portion, and a modern addition in 
the same style. 

Kearsney Abbey, near Dover, with 40 acres, 
has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley for disposal. ‘Through the 
grounds flows the River Dour, which has been 
widened into a chain of lakes with islets. 

Lord Swaythling has decided to sell 
South Stoneham House, Hampshire, a William 
and Mary residence, and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley will offer the property in 
the autumn. ‘ 


THE STRATTON ESTATE RESULTS. 


[XN connection with the recent sale by Lord 

Northbrook of outlying portions of the 
Stratton estate, Hants, a correspondent states 
that a tenant was offered his cottage for £120, 
but refused it. Changing his mind, he went 
to the auction, and bid up to £380, to lose it 
to a higher bidder. The moral is obvious. 
Other tenants of as much as 2,514 acres were 
wiser, and bought when they had the chance. 
Sir Howard Frank conducted the auction, at 
which 1,614 acres were sold, only 25 acres 


being left over for private negotiation. The 
total for 137 lots was £111,000. 
CEFN MABLY AND OTHER. SALES. 


HE tenants bought seven dairy farms and 
three small holdings, in all 1,193 acres, 
for £60,080 before the auction, which added 
£11,400 to Messrs. Barber and Son’s total of 
£71,400, the hall remaining for private treaty. 
The first section of Lord Wharton’s 
Kemeys Tynte estate in South Wales has been 
very successfully dealt with by Messrs. 
Stephenson and Alexander in conjunction with 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner. Realisations to date 
amount to £230,000. Cefn Mably has been 
privately sold with adjacent land during the 
week for approximately £40,000. It was illus- 
trated in Country LiF, (Vol. XXIV, page 738.) 
The portions of the Pawlett estate sold 
realised roundly £27,000, the grazings being 
reserved, as there was no response to Sir 
Howard Frank’s suggestion of a bid of £100,900. 
_ The sale of the Raglan estate, Monmouth- 
shire, yielded just over £105,000, through 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, 
for 2,950 acres. 

Stanleys, 127 acres, on the outskirts of 
the New Forest, four miles from the sea, at 
New Milton, has been sold since its withdrawal 
at a final hid of £10,250 by Messrs. Hankinson 
and Son. 

Devon and Cornwall sales by Messrs. 
Callaway and Co. of about £35,000 worth of 
farms and other property are notified this 
week, the tenants being conspicuous among 
the buyers. 

Mr. William E. Berry has purchased 
Barrow Hills, Virginia Water, and the contents 
of the residence, with the pedigree stock. 
The agents were Messrs. Nicholas and Messrs. 
Alex. H. Turner and Co. 

Harbury Hall, near Leamington, has been 
sold by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock 
after withdrawal at £8,750. 

South Hill, Bassett, recently offered by 
Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, has been sold 
by them in conjunction with Messrs. Ryder, 
Bowyer and Lane. Until his removal to the Isle 
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of Wight Dr. MacArthur, Bishop of Southamp- 
ton, resided for some years at South Hill. 


NORHAM CASTLE. 


NORHAM CASTLE, mentioned in CoUNTRY 

Lire of July 3rd last as a border strong- 
hold, has been sold for £1,325 to Mr. Charles 
Romanes, F.S.A. With 158 acres, Longridge 
Towers, erected at a cost of £130,000, made 
£6,000. 


TILLIEFOURE FOR £45,000. 


"THE upset price of ‘Tilliefoure, Blairdale 


and Braco at the auction at Dowell’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh, next Monday will be 
£45,000 for the modern mansion, subsidiary 
houses and 3,895 acres a few miles from 
Inverurie and Kenmay. Next Wednesday 
Drummond, near Inverness, a modern house 
in the Scots baronial style, with 352 acres, 
is for sale; and on Friday, at Aberdeen, 
Benholm Castle, Kincardineshire, will be 
submitted at £17,000. The old Tower was 
the residence of the Earls-Marischal. 


ST. OSYTH’S 


NOTEWORTHY among the __ residential 
= estates to be dealt with in the coming 
week is St. Osyth’s Priory, near Colchester. 
The property was the subject of an illustrated 
article in CoUNTRY LIFE (Vol. XIV, page 304), 
and illustrations in the Supplement have 
served to recall the exquisite beauty of the 
flint panelling, one of the best examples of 
this style of work of the sixteenth century. 
St. Osyth’s Priory is not merely a place of 
antiquarian interest, but a _ perfectly fitted 
place of residence, with a moderate acreage, 
335 acres, handy for town, and affording 
excellent sport. Messrs. Bidwell and Sons 
are selling St. Osyth’s next Friday in London 
on behalf of Mrs. M. B. Cowley. Yet another 
Essex seat, Debden Hall, awaits offers this 
month through Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons. 
The 150 acres are well placed for hunting, 
shooting and golf. 

The Bluff, Canford Cliffs, near Bourne- 
mouth, a freehold of about four acres, will be 
sold next Wednesday at Bournemouth by 
Messrs. Hankinson and Son with possession. 
The property adjoins Parkstone golf links. 

Views over Ashdown Forest are enjoyed 
from the Crowborough residence, Greystones, 
which is for sale next Wednesday in the City 
by Messrs. Gordon, Stuart and Co. The 
following day, likewise at Winchester House, 
Fir Grange, Weybridge, a freehold of 6} acres, 
is coming under the hammer of Messrs. Waring 
and Gillow. 


PRIORY. 


THE CLOISTERS, NEWBURY. 


A GLANCE at the illustrated particulars of 
ra The Cloisters, near Newbury, will con- 
vince anyone that the place is not whimsically 
named. There is a spacious range of stone- 
paved cloisters enclosing a space 100 feet square, 
adorned with a circular fountain, with additional 
wings and a pergola and Greek theatre. The 
estate, for sale by order of Miss Adela Marion 
Curtis and Mrs. Lily Davison Cancellor, at 
Newbury next Thursday by Messrs. Simmons 
and Sons, has an area of 235 acres. It stands 
520ft. above sea-level on the heights of Cold 
Ash, and is approached along a pine drive, 
guarded by a warden’s lodge. The main 
structure is quite modern, and _ specially 
designed for the purposes of a settlement for 
ladies who proposed to lead a life of meditative 
silence. 


OTHER FORTHCOMING SALES. 


LAPY MINTO’S luxuriously fitted town 

mansion at Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, 
which has a wrought-iron balustrade copied 
from a design in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is for sale by Messrs. Giddy and 
Giddy, whose forthcoming auctions include 
on Wednesday next The Firs, Brenchley, 
seven miles from Tunbridge Wells, an old- 
world house and miniature park of 24 acres; 
and, order of the Public Trustee, Aspenden 
House, Buntingford, which was built, in grounds 
of 7 acres, by a well known architect for his 
own occupation. 

Next Tuesday, at Abergavenny, Messrs. 
Mabbett and Edge will offer Blackbrooke 
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House, a sporting estate of 450 acres, inter- 
sected by a stream and having 100 acres ot 
woodland. Jointly with Messrs. Gudgeon 
and Sons the firm is on October 26th sub- 
mitting Brooksbank, a couple of miles from 
Lyndhurst Read Station, a modern house 
with 173 acres. 

Local charities will benefit by the sale 
of Cut Hedge, near Halstead, an estate ot 
100 acres, next Tuesday by Messrs. Harrods, 
pursuant to the will of the late Mr. G. Courtauld, 
the millionaire. On the same occasion Glen- 
wood and 13 acres, at Virginia Water, will be 
sold. 

Mrs. Scott Murray’s Heckfield Place 
estate, Winchfield, on the Berkshire border, 
is for sale next ‘Tuesday in London, when the 
mansion will be offered with either 1,030 acres 
or 365 acres, of which a large proportion is oak 
plantations. ‘There is trout fishing in 2} miles 
at Heckfield Place. Erected twenty years ago 
in the Tudor style, on the site of an old house, 
Hollington, Mr. FE. Festus Kelly’s residential 
and sporting property, on the Hants and 
Berks border, is also to be submitted by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. on ‘Tuesday. A week 
later they will offer Wancote, near Guildford, 
for Mrs. Julian Sturgis, with 85 acres, and 


Hill 


Court, near Edenbridge, 21 acres, on 
behalf of Mr. John N. Hardcastle. The 
deferred auction of Langsmead, South 


Godstone, is appointed for the same day, with 
Woodhill, Herts, a freehold of nearly 200 acres, 
as a whole or in four lots, three miles from 
Hatfield. 

Nant-y-ffrith, six miles from Wrexham, 
is to be sold at Chester next Thursday by 
Messrs. Dunn, Soman and Coverdale. 


THE DEMAND FOR OLD FURNITURE 


TT'HE recent sale at Quenby Hall, with such 

prices as 1,000 guineas tor an old oak 
table, has served to make interest in furniture 
sales keener than ever. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley’s catalogue of that very notable 
dispersal includes such items as {1,200 for 
half a dozen Old English cane-seated chairs 
having carved walnut frames, and £800 for an 
oak four-poster bedstead. 

Mahogany armchairs of Adam design were 
sold at the auction at Kenegie, Penzance, by 
Messrs. Constable and Maude for £102 1os., 
the property having been disposed of, as stated 
recently in these columns. 

Next Monday a furniture auction of the 
first importance, consequent on the sale of a 
landed estate, will be opened at Canwell Hall, 
near Birmingham, by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson. Here the fitted furniture merits a 
special comment, for it was originally made 
for the house when it was built, the architect 
being a pupil of Adam, who resided at a farm 
on the Canwell estate. There are fine pieces 
of Adam and Hepplewhite and Sheraton periods. 
In the saloon, which was decorated by Italians 
at that period, there are a suite of Louis XVI 
furniture and a pair of inlaid cabinets, which 
were bought at the Hamilton Palace sale. 
There are water-colours by David Roberts, 
Bartolozzi prints, and paintings by Huet and 
de Wite. 

In the following week at least a couple 
of very valuable collections will be dispersed 
under the hammer in the houses which they 
have adorned—and here it may be remarked 
that the great success which attends auctions 
on the premises does now so indubitably extend 
to every class of the contents that there is less 
need than formerly—if, indeed, any need at 
all—to transfer even the most rare and excep- 
tional works of art to town for disposal. 

Messrs. Waring and Gillow advertise the 
following furniture auctions in CouNtTRY LIFE : 
for Lady Millicent Hawes, at St. Serf’s, 
Roehampton, on October 21st and 22nd; for 
Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., at Basildon 
Park, Pangbourne, beginning October :6th ; and 
for Lord Lathom, some time in November, the 
contents of Lathom House, near Ormskirk. 

Cheveley Park, Newmarket, having been 
sold to the Jockey Club, Major Dermot 
McCalmont has directed Messrs. Wilson and 
Co. to sell the contents of the mansion on 
October 18th and following days. 

Mrs. Hartley Batt’s works of art, statuary, 
carvings, French furniture and other artistic 
contents of 20, Westbourne Street, Hvde Park, 
will be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley on the premises on November 1st, the 
owner having disposed of the lease. ARBITER. 
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N Country Lire for September 25th 
some account was given of the house 
which has now become the country home 

of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, and a 

series of illustrations of the exterior of 
the house and its principal garden features 
accompanied the letterpress. The record 
may now be completed by some interior 
views. 

As already explained, the house is not 
entirely a new one, but the additions which 
were made by Mr. T. Millwood Wilson so 
encased a former building on the site that 
the exterior has the appearance of being 
almost entirely new. Inside, however, the 
original house is more in evidence, especially 
in the staircase hall, but as the work possesses 
no very distinctive character it may be passed 
with this bare reference, and attention given 
instead to the new rooms. 

From the accompanying plans it will 
be seen that the house is L-shaped, the 
entrance being at the north-east angle. Here 
one passes into a roomy porch, panelled in 
oak, a short flight of steps leading up to the 
corridor that connects with the staircase hall. 
Opening out of this hall, and flanked by a 
pair of wood pillars, is the inner hall, a Copyright. DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 











view of which is shown on this page. This hall 
also is panelled in oak for the greater part of its 
height, and has a chimneypiece on one side, the 
whole design being conceived on what is com- 
monly known as Jacobean ; but it does not display 
the lapses which one so frequently sees in modern 
interpretations of a past immature style. Con- 
sidering this, I may be permitted a digression. 
We hear much about rooms being carried out 
to-day in Jacobean style, and to my mind there 
is very good cause for criticising what is commonly 
done. ‘The Jacobean was a transition style. The 
Tudor was being dropped and men were essaying 
the new classical manner that had been brought 
over from Italy; and while it is of immense 
interest to see the original work which was carried 
out under these conditions, it is a false notion 
to imitate to-day what must be regarded as an 
imperfectly understood rendering of classical 
design. In the case of Georgian work— in 
panelling and chimneypieces, for instance—we 
are on very different ground, because that work 
displays the good proportion and refinement in 
mouldings and ornament which essentially belong 
to classical architecture. It is therefore quite 
right for us to duplicate or to model our own 
designs on Georgian work, whereas to do the 
same with Jacobean is likely to produce a fatuous 
result. 

To return, however, to the house now being 
described... From the inner hall three steps 
lead down to what has hitherto been the billiard- 
room, which room also is panelled in oak, and 
has a ceiling enriched with modelled plasterwork. 
An ingle-nook is built out on the north wall, 
and it is the stack from this fireplace that makes 
such an attractive feature on the exterior at this 
end of the house. On the other side of the inner 
Copyright INNER HALL FROM BILLIARD-ROOM “COUNTRY LIFE.” hall, and entered from the staircase hall, is the 
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drawing-room. Here also decorative plaster- 
work has been used as the principal form of 
structural enrichment in conjunction with 
applied plaster panels end mouldings on 
the wall face. At the ceiling angle is a 
running band of fruit and flower ornament, 
above which a large cove sweeps up to the 
ceiling, its junction being marked by another 
band of plasterwork. ‘The mantelpiece in 
this room has a carved wood moulding, 
framing in the marble surround to the fire- 
grate, which is of steel and of the basket 
type. A large bay overlooks the terrace 
and garden, and has a seat arranged around it. 

The dining-room adjoins and is con- 
veniently placed as regards service. This 
room has an all-over rose-coloured carpet, 
with window hangings of a similar tone, 
and the effect in conjunction with the plain 
white walls is most agreeable. ‘There is not 
a single picture in this room, yet no appear- 
ance of baldness is created, and, seeing this, 
one is again made aware of the excess of 
pictures which most rooms display. So 
accustomed, indeed, have people become to 
the practice of hanging pictures in profusion 
throughout the house that the idea of a 
room with no pictures at all in it, yet not 
bare-looking for the lack of them, seems 
surprising. ‘That the pictureless room can 
be made quite satisfying the accompany- 
ing photograph of the dining-room at 
Oakfield quite convincingly proves, I think. 
Out of the dining-room a marble-paved 
loggia opens. It leads on to the terrace, 
and, overlooking the garden on the south 
side, is a very sunny, open-air place to sit in. 

Upstairs are seven bedrooms in the 
principal portion of the house, with three 
bathrooms, and in the service wing are 
four maids’ bedrooms with a maids’ bath- 
room in connection. Each of the two 
principal bedrooms has a bathroom opening 
out of it. The photograph below shows the 
general treatment adopted for these bath- 
rooms, this particular one coming over the 
entrance porch and having its bath partially 
sunk in the floor. The walls are covered with 
vitreous mosaic, the colour in which over- 
comes the feeling of chilliness which white 
tiled bathrooms so often present. 

In the bedrooms the treatment through- 
out is quite plain, though in the bedroom in 
the north wing the ceiling is barrel-shaped 
and relieved by enriched plaster ribs in low 
relief. Rone ?: 
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SOME OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


The Natural History of Sport in Scotland with Rod and Line, 
by Tom Speedy; with numerous Illustrations by J. G. Millais. 
(Blackwood and Sons, 42s.) 

F the many writers of books dealing with sport in 
Scotland there are few who view their subject from 
the same practical standpoint as Mr. Speedy. Born 
on February 19th, 1846, he, twelve years later, 
started life as a kennel boy at Ladykirk. Inheriting 

the hunting spirit of his border ancestors, the habits of the 

birds and beasts around him were always of absorbing interest, 
and it was in these early years that the foundations were laid 
of that intimate knowledge of natural history which is so apparent 
in his writings. An extraordinarily patient, careful and pains- 
taking observer, he always gives his reasons when controverting 
a statement or exploding a popular fallacy. His remarks regard- 
ing the methods of poachers are, in this respect, worthy of 
particular notice. As the late Mr. John Lindsay writes in his 
biographical sketch: ‘‘ It is too much the fashion for some 
naturalists to hand on the opinions of others, without any 
attempt at verification, and with little or no cognisance of the 
matter in dispute.’’ Mr. Speedy is never guilty of this error, 
and herein lies the value of his book. In 1863 the kennel boy 
was promoted to the position of under-keeper and travelled 
with his master to various places in England and Scotland. 

Five years later he became keeper to the late Mr, Little Gilmour 

of Craigmillar at The Inch, Liberton, and to this gentleman’s 

successor, General Gordon Gilmour, he is still factor. Mr. 

Gilmour was friend as well as master, and did much to help his 

young keeper. It was to him that Mr. Speedy’s first book was 

dedicated, ‘‘ Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland 
with Rod and Gun” (1884), which ran into a second edition. 

This was followed by ‘‘ Craigmillar and its Environs’ (1892) 

after the restoration of the old castle by its public-spirited owner. 

The nature of the author can be guessed by those who read 
his book. He quotes Ruskin’s remark, ‘‘ the greatest thing 
a human being can do is to see something and tell what he saw 
in a plain way.’”’ If this be success Mr. Speedy may lay claim 
to be a successful man. His book is full of practical and useful 
information with regard to every branch of sport in the North, 
from the purchase or leasing of a sporting estate to the care 
and breaking of dogs and the preservation of game. If his 
advice be followed, prospective tenants will have less cause 
for complaint. In addition to practical advice the lover of 
Nature will find many pleasant little pictures of bird and animal 
life, grouse chicks chasing flies, badgers digging out young rabbits, 
the loves of the partridge and the courage of the grouse. The 
author has a keen sense of humour, and relates an amusing story 
of a youth who, in an earnest endeavour to train his dog to draw 
a badger, persuaded his father to put a badger’s skin over his 
head and shoulders and crawl into the room where the dog was. 
His plan was eminently successful, for the dog instantly seized 
this strange apparition by the nose. The enthusiastic youth, 
instead of attempting to get the pup away, yelled out: ‘‘ Bide 
it, man—faither, bide it, man; it'll be the makin’ o’ the pup.” 
Interesting anecdotes abound, one of the most remarkable being 
that of one Donald Lamont, a keeper at Fealar, who, seeing a 
fox lying asleep on the hillside, stalked the animal and actually 
captured it, a probably unique feat. The account of a fox hunt 
in the same chapter vies with that of Charles St. John. There 
is also an excellent description of eagles attacking a fox which 
they eventually killed. Sport has many enemies in these days, 
but those who condemn it wholesale should read pages 149 and 150 
with unbiased minds, when they would have reason to modify 
their opinions. The chapter on grouse contains a delightful 
account of ** Jock,’’ a tame cock grouse, who came to an untimely 
end by settling on a thin coating of ice in an old boiler and was 
drowned. 

Mr. Speedy strongly advocates the close time for blackgame 
being extended to September 20th, a view which is endorsed by 
all sportsmen. The wonderful healing powers of Nature are 
well illustrated in the story of a stag which had his hind leg broken 
above the hock, recovered, became master of the herd, and 
weighed 17st. 12Ib. clean when killed the following year. Into 
the vexed question as to whether woodcock carry their young 
this is not the place to enter. <A lengthy correspondence in 
one of the Scottish papers has left Mr. Speedy unconvinced, 
though many disagree with his view. In the chapters on Fishing 
the author puts forward some very sound and practical sugges- 
tions for the prevention of poaching and gives some useful hints 
on salmon fishing. Those who are ignorant as to the age of 
trout will be interested in the instances mentioned ; one lived 
for thirty-four, and another, in a well in Dumbarton Castle, 
for twenty-eight vears. 

Mr. J. G. Millais contributes over fifty pen and ink illustra- 
tions, a medium in which he excels. ‘* Badgers Foraging,” 
‘Eagle Catching White Hare,” ‘** Jays Alarmed,’ ‘* The Master 
Stag,”’ are excellent examples of his work. The joy of clean 
outdoor life is apparent in the illustrations as it is in the text. 
We feel that it is no interpolated quotation but a thought from 
the heart that makes Mr. Speedy quote old Izaak Walton : 
‘QO God! what happiness must Thou have prepared for Thy 
saints in Heaven, when Thou hast provided bad men with such 
enjoyments on earth.” 


The Diary of a Sportsman Naturalist in India, by E. P. Stebbing 

(Lane, 21s.) ; 
THIS is one of the best sporting books which have bee: 
published since the war. Mr. Stebbing is a thorough maste 
of his subject, and his books gain real and permanent 
value both because of his knowledge and experience 0: 
Indian shooting and because of his most important sug- 
gestions as to game protection and preservation in the country 
which he knows so well. That Mr. Stebbing is a real enthusiast 
would be clear even if he were unknown as a big-game shooter 
from the admirable introduction which he has written for his 
book, in which he says: “ Most Anglo-Indians (ot the Services, 
at least) know the feeling of relief, of relaxation from care and 
worry, which pervades the mind when, the Station left behind, 
one sits down to the first dinner in camp. The log fire burning 
and crackling merrily outside, the subdued buzz of talk from 
the servants’ lines, the whinnying of the picketed ponies or the 
shrill voices of the syces raised in execration when a biting or 
kicking match commences, the dull rumbling of the elephants 
engaged on their fodder, 1esembling distant thunder ; the great 
columns of the trees forming a background to the camp, on to 
which the camp-fires cast fitful shadows, while overhead the 
picture is closed in by the blue-black vault picked out with 
innumerable jewels and spangled with diamond dust. How 
pleasant it all is. Are these the delights which make for fasci- 
nation? For many, perhaps. For others that indefinable 
sense of mystery which attaches to the Indian jungle, and to 
so much else in India, to a degree probably unsurpassed in any 
other country in the world, assuredly pervades these vast tracts 
of wild country which cover so great a part of India. For in 
many of these wild tracts history has been made in the past— 
forgotten history. Hidden in these pathless wastes the remains 
of cities and towns and evidences of a high civilisation in a remote 
past are to be found—now represented by crumbling walls or 
columns or mere heaps of mere stones and bricks covered up by 
a victorious vegetation, the homes of many and often the crueller 
members of the jungle folk.” 

The book covers the many years which the author has spent 
in the pursuit of wild game. We see him first as an assistant 
in the jungles of Chota Nagpur, and we follow him throughout 
his career practically over the whole of India. Among the most 
interesting of his experiences are his various chapters upon the 
tiger. On one occasion he was so lucky as to shoot three in a 
day, and his notes, which are the careful observations of a field 
naturalist, on the habits of the tiger are of the highest scientific 
interest. Probably Mr. Stebbing, if he were asked now, would 
still hold to his early affection for bison-shooting as the highest 
form of Indian sport. He writes: “ The Indian gaur or bison 
(Bos gaurus), as it is always termed, has no affinity with the 
true species. It is far superior to the American bison, being 
much larger and heavier. When wounded and turned to bay, 
it is reputed among sportsmen to be far more dangerous than 
either the tiger or elephant.” 

Now this is very interesting when we compare it with the 
opinions of African big-game shots on the relative danger of 
following the lion, the rhinoceros, the buffalo and the elephant. 
I think, on the whole, that in Africa the lion is considered the 
most dangerous of these beasts. Certainly that was the opinion 
of the late F. C. Selous. But conditions are, of couise, different 
in India and Africa, and we imagine that weie it possible to follow 
habitually the tiger as it is possible to follow the lion on foot and 
by tracking, it would be the tiger and not the bison which would 
at once take the place of the mcst dangerous animal of the Indian 
jungle. But Indian and African shooting are quite different. 
There is in African shooting much more of the work of the pioneer, 
and civilisation plays far less part than in densely populated 
India. It is not the reviewer's intention to compare the tw 
torms of shooting, the conditions are so different that this is 
impossible. As things are no doubt Mr. Stebbing is right in 
placing the bison as the most formidable of Indian game. His 
remarks on the very necessary formation of fauna sanctuaries 
are of the greatest interest. There is no doubt at all that th: 
time has come when protection is absolutely necessary in th« 
interests of Indian game. In India, as elsewhere, condition: 
are changing, and the man who goes out now could even on 
preserved ground hardly hope for the good old days. “In 
India,’”’ writes Mr. Stebbing, ‘‘ we have come within measurable 
distance in exterminating the rhinoceros, which together with th« 
elephant and the gaur, or Indian bison, would without protection 
probably soon disappear from the jungles which have know! 
them so long.” 

But it is impossible within the limits of a review to g 
properly into this subiect in a way which would be worthy 0° 
this excellent book. Finally, it is but fair to say that it is a 
book which should be read, and is so full of interest and obser- 
vation as to render any adequate review almost impossible. 


“e 


Hunting the Fox. by Lord Willoughby de Broke. (Constable, ros. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH it is a book which will appeal primarily to those actually 
engaged in the management of hounds in kennel and their handling 
in the field, Lord Willoughby de Broke in his Hunting the Fox has 4 
great deal to say of interest to all who follow hounds. Those of mature 
experience cannot fail to benefit and many who know but little of the 
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science of fox-hunting will come to a better enjoyment of the sport 
by knowing more of its mysteries. From so authoritative a source 
one might expect hard and fast expressions of opinion, but not the least 
charm of the volume is that the promise of the preface is carried out 
and “ laying down the law ”’ is completely avoided ; there is nothing 
of the text book about it, and it is written with delightful smoothness. 
The last chapter on sporting writers is a charming resumé of the subject. 
The first chapter, which gives the writer’s views on the vitality of the 
sport, is most cheerful reading, coming from one so capable of analysing 
the position. ‘The few words on digging are admirable, but one would 
like to have had more on this much discussed subject. The actual 
handling of hounds in the cubbing and regular seasons is fully and clearly 
dealt with. Where it is perhaps possible to disagree is in Chaper V, 
where the writer claims that it is not vital that the man who is going 
to hunt hounds should have been with them all the summer. Has it 
not always been held that a huntsman cannot have been too much with 
his hounds, exercising, feeding and fondling them, and that the con- 
fidence thus engendered during the summer months is his chief asset 
in the hunting field? The axiom that hounds should always be in 
front of the huntsman, whether on the road or casting, is excellent ; 
nothing is worse than to see hounds flicked to the huntsman on the 
road and flogged to him off it. The importance of killing foxes is im- 
pressed on anyone who has to hunt a country ; if foxes are killed hounds 
are keen, they draw and hunt well—covert owners are satisfied. If 
there is a scarcity of blood, deterioration, as regards the pack, and 
indifferent fox-preserving soon set in. Drawing country impartially 
is urged ; there is too great a tendency to hunt a good country to death 
and neglect the bad outsides. One might have imagined that the cast 
on page 62 was too well known to need so full an amplification, but how 
often do we see ‘its time-proved principles disregarded ? If huntsmen, 
embryo and experienced, carefully read this book and follow its teaching 
we may hear léss complaint of runs having indefinite conclusions. 
A huntsman, like any other public person, lives in a lantern and is subject 
to the fierce light of criticism, so it behoves him to learn when and 
where he can. 


‘Cricket, The Badminton 
(Longman, 15s.) 

MR. WARNER, as though to some extent to make amends for 
his withdrawal full early from first-class cricket, has put into the 
hands of cricketers a volume that is compiled out of ripe experi- 
ence. Sixteen years have passed since the last edition appeared 
and there is much to chronicle ; even theories have to some extent 
been modified in that period, bowling in particular having undergone 
some important developments. The volume opens with a long and 
detailed chapter on the art of the batsman by Mr. D. J. Knight, which, 
-though it lacks the literary grace of that by Mr. Lyttleton in the previous 
edition, has the supreme merit of leaving no doubt in the reader’s mind 
«concerning the end he is to have in view or the means he must 
employ if he would succeed. Mr. E. R. Wilson it is who, writing 
on Bowling, has most to set on record. The invention of the 

“googly” ball is generally attributed to Mr. Bosanquet, and Mr. 
‘Wilson here tells us how he discovered it at Oxford while playing 
the game of “ twistigrab ’”’ with a tennis ball across a table. At this 
game Mr. Bosanquet found he could bow! an underhand off-break 
with a leg-break action, but it took him some few years to apply the 
principle effectively with a cricket ball. Mr. Wilson considers the most 
reliable of English ‘‘ googly’? bowlers to have been Mr. Carr, who 
played for England against Australia at the Oval in 1909 and for feur or 
five years following was, during the school holidays, a tower of strength 
to Kent. Most readers will probably turn first to the Editor’s own 
‘lucid exposition of the functions of.a captain. It is, of course, brim 


Library, edited by P. F. Warner. 


ON THE 


THE STANDARD BALL COMPROMISE. 


FIND it quite impossible—and I fancy there are many 

other golfers in a similar condition of mind—to be at all 

agitated over the new rules that have been passed at 

St. Andrews. The ‘‘ standard ball ”’ rule too obviously 

represents a compromise with the Americans. The great 
body of players will not be affected by it at all. Those who 
play to-day with the small, heavy ball will be compelled after 
next May-day to play with one very slightly larger and lighter, 
and most of them will probably find that it makes no perceptible 
‘difference to their game. A few people who are determined to 
have a grievance will be discontented ; a few incurable optimists 
will imagine that they hole more putts or get more stop on their 
pitches with the lighter ball and will be grateful to St. Andrews 
for making them play with it. And that is about all that will 
happen. It does not follow, however, that the legislation is 
futile because it does appear to set a limit. We shall not at any 
rate have a ball that will go any further than the ball does now, 
and our courses will not have to be made longer and longer still. 


THE LOST BALL AND THE WEARY WAIT. 


It is urged against the new lost ball rule that it will cause 
congestion of courses. Clearly the fear cannot be altogether 
groundless. We know that when in a medal round a player, 
after an unavailing search, has to walk all the way back to the 
tee to play another ball, there is a very tiresome hold-up. It is 
not confined to one couple, but sends ripples of irritation over 
a large area. Undoubtedly the same thing will happen in an 
ordinary day’s play, if players avail themselves of the new rule. 
The question is whether they will. Shall you or I, playing in a 
friendly half-crown match on a Saturday afternoon and already 
rather tired and crocs with our five minutes’ hunting, take the 
trouble to walk back cnd play another ball, with the very slender 
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full of the fruits of experience, but, more than that, it contains the 
judicial reflections of a cricketer who has not only had to make quick 
decisions in the field but has turned them over again and again afterwards. 
In his estimates of the qualities of great cricket captains of the past 
Mr. Warner provides material for endless cricket talk. We cannot give 
his conclusions here beyond remarking that to captain the World’s XI, 
chosen from the cricketers of the last forty years, against the Martians, 
supposing the silent and clever inhabitants of that planet to be capable 
of producing an eleven, he would choose Noble. ‘The book is plenti- 
fully illustrated with many clear and excellent photographs, but we 
could wish that batsmen and others would lend a greater air of 
verisimilitude to their portraits by at least posing for them at the actual 
— and not against a background provided by a hedgerow or a 
shed. 


From the Log of the Velsa, by 
Windus.) 

MR. ARNOLD BENNETT'S yacht, in his own words, ‘ follows 
closely the lines of certain very picturesque Dutch fishing smacks ”’ : 
furthermore, ‘‘ her rig is roughly that of a cutter with a deliciously 
curved gaff which is the envy of all real cutters.’’ She draws only 
three feet five inches, which means that she can practically sail anywhere ; 
indeed, her owner assures his readers that she has even been known 
to sail through fields. No better craft could well have been chosen 
for the leisurely voyages along the canals of Holland, in the Baltic and 
on the Flemish coast and about the East Anglian estuaries of which 
the Velsa’s log has to tell. They were undertaken apparently before 
the war, but such a delight in intelligent pottering as Mr. Bennett 
displays was rare even then and is so nearly extinct now that his book 
could be recommended as a valuable instruction in the true art of taking 
holiday even if it had not also the virtue of delightfully bringing before 
the mind’s eye all sorts of quaint or pleasant places and people and 
of stimulating one to agreement or opposition with outspoken and always 
interesting criticism on sculpture, painting, national characteristics ; 
in fact, quite a large percentage of those discussable subjects summed 
up in the phrase under the sun. In matters of appearance 
From the Log of the Velsa is a sister book—the subject will justify the 
express at delightful volume “ A Floating Home,” of which 
Mr. Bennett was also in part the illustrator, and is not unworthy—this 
is high praise—to stand beside it on a oy lover's bookshelf. 


Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and 








Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting, by Colonel John Caswell, 

late United States Ordnance Department. 21s. net.) 
THE author of this volume makes a varied appeal to the reader. Being 
fully versed in rifle technics as they appeal to the ordnance ofticer 
whose department is small arms and whose hobby is target shooting, 
the author says what he has to say without exhibiting anv of the faddist 
notions which the amateur is liable to display. He follows precedent 
by denying the existence of the all-round big-game shooting rifle, 
and then proceeds to concentrate on two types, his chosen examples 
being the United States .30 calibre Springfield and the British double 
.450 high-power Express or its equivalent in slightly altered bore. 
This much is common ground to all students of the subject, bullets 
being the problem beyond, and about bullets there is a lot to be said 
and a lot still to be found out. The opinions and data presented under 
this heading are worthy of the closest study by all students of practical 
big-game shooting. As to sights, care of weapons, practice with .22’s and 
so forth, the information is very complete and also right up to date. 
The chapters dealing with the pursuit of big-game are based inter alia 
on experience in East Africa, the most valuable point of instruction 
being the location of the heart and brain shots by means of excellently 
arranged illustrations. 


GREEN 


chance of halving the hole ?- If our opponent is in the depths of a 
bunker, I suppose we shall, but if he is not, I fancy that most ot 
us will be content to proceed to the next tee. I sincerely hope 
I am right in my prophecy. 


“THE LADIES’ FIELD’ FOURSOMES. 

It is very annoying that one cannot be in two places at 
once. On the 12th and 13th of this month I must be at Sun- 
ningdale for the Amateur and Professional Tournament, while 
I should also like to be at Ranelagh to watch The Ladies’ Field 
Foursomes, which take place on the 12th, 13th and 14th. This 
last is a most entertaining tournament, especially for the 
ladies who have long handicaps. Scratch players generally 


have the best of things, but this is not so at IJXanelagh. 
There the poor and lowly come into their own. They 
hit a nice little drive, short of the two flanking. bunkers, 


and a nice little pitch on to the green and they get their fours. 
On the other hand, giantesses of the game, like Miss Leitch, must 
perforce try to reach the green in one and to do that they must 
drive straight as an arrow through a bottle-necked entrance. 
There are among the entries some interesting and distinguished 
couples ; they will be well worth the watching, but I do not 
suppose that any of them will win. The best combination of all 
is Miss Cecil Leitch and Miss Elsie Grant-Suttic, a champion 
and an ex-champion. They will be very terrible—the knees 
of their adversaries will knock together—but they will have to 
give a terribly large number of shots. Another fine pair are 
Mrs. Olaf Hambro and Miss Hunnewill, the latter of whom, 
though she has played little in the South, has a great reputation 
at North Berwick. Another good couple, with a few strokes to 
help, will be Miss Hilda Prest and her sister, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Foster. On the whole, however, I shall look for the winners 


among the illustrious obscure that constitute the field. 
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THE COLOUR OF THE ROUGH. 


I hed never thought till the other day that the colour of 


the rough on either side of the fairway could considerably afiect 
a golfer’s driving, but I believe that this was stupid end un- 
imaginative of me. I was play:ng on the new course at Walton 
Heath—and a magnificent course it is—where the fairway is 
of the narrowest and the heather of the thickest. My partner 
was a lady giftcd with a meticulous accuracy of driving. She 
plays constantly at Walton, and those lines of reddy-brown 
heather and bracken have no terrors for her; indeed, I think 
she rather likes them, they help to guide her eye. When, how- 
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ever, she went to Stoke Poges, the fact that the rough was only 
long grass, and so as green as the fairway, made, if I may respect- 
fully say so, a fool of her. She felt as if she cou!d drive all over 
the place, and this is precisely what she d*d, with destructive 
results. My belief in her is confirmed by the opinion of a very 
shrewd judge of the game, who sa‘d that young Mr. Harry Braid 
was in just the same difficulty at Muirfie’d. He, too, is used to 
being framed in by the Walton heather, and the green rough of 
Muirfield bothered him accordingly. This young gentleman, by the 
way, came home on the new course at Walton ‘the other day i in 
32, end that with a card and pencil. BERNARD Darwin. 





NOTABLE EXITS FROM 


A SUGGESTION FOR 


hE manner of Buchan’s exit from the Turf was quite 

in keeping with the career of this unlucky racehorse. 

The devastating coughing epidemic has attacked many 

horses in the powerful Manton stable, and as a pre- 

caution Buchan was sent to Newmarket nearly a week 
before he was due to run for the Jockey Club Stakes, in the hope 
that he would escape beng infected. On the evening before 
the race, and while he was walking and trotting in a peddock 
near his stable at Newmarket, he suddenly began to cough 
badly. That settled it. He was at once taken out of a rich race 
he could not well have lost and so ended 
his racing career. In any case, he was 
to have been retired to the stud this 
season, but, perhaps, after the Jockey 
Club Stakes he might have gone for the 
Champion Stakes or Limekiln Stakes. 
However, he is f.mshed now as a race- 
horse and the public will soon forget that 
he ever existed, until, in a few years’ 
time, we may be talking and writing of 
him as a leading sire of the day. 

As a three year o'd he was second 
to The Panther for the Two Thousand 
Guineas and then second to Grand Parade 
for the Derby. His admirers declared 
that but for meeting with bad luck in 
the erby and being injudiciously ridden 
in the other race he would have won 
both classic races. How he came to be 
unplaced for the St. Leger won by Keysoe 
will ever remain an unfathomable 
mystery. [have only one solution : that 
it was due to a jockey’s error of judg- 
ment in allowing Keysoe to get too far 
ahead. He then made up his ground 
too quickly, and in doing so thoroughly 
pumped the horse. Buchan left the 
paddock a fit horse, and, personally, I 
have seldom seen a more distressed horse 
than he was when he was brought back. 
It is quite recent history how he lost the 
Ascot Gold Cup on an objection in favour 
of Tangiers. The disqualification was 
justificd, but who can doubt that the 
better horse was the one deprived of the 
spoils, but not necessarily of the glory ? W. 4. Rouch. 
Exactly a year ago he could not annex 
the Jockey Club Stakes, though he was rea uly on the spot. The 
railway strike came and racing for the time being was suspended ! 

Naturally, Buchan’s ill-fortune has reacted on Sunstar, his 
sire. IT will sav nothing about his tragic experiences in the classic 
races a vear ago, but had he not lost the Gold Cup after winning it, 
and had he been able to run for the Jockey Club Stakes, the effect 
would have been to place Sunstar at the head of the winning 
sires’ list. As it is, he is second to Polymelus, and I do not think 
he can make up the leeway now, as the big stakes have been 
raced for with the exception of the Middle Park Plate and one or 
two other events. It is odd how Buchan comes of a line of first 
foals. He was the first foal of Hamoaze, the first foal of Maid 
of the Mist, who was Sceptre’s first foal. There is likely to be 
competition among young Sunstar horses, for another to finish 
his racing career is Galloper Light, also a luckless horse. He 
«os to the Southcourt Stud near Leighton Buzzard, while Buchan 
is to stand at Mr. Gerald Peane’s new place on the outskirts of 
Winchester. 

Kevsoe, whose name IT mentioned above, has also finished 
with racing, so that now we have no St. Leger winner in training, 
as this vear’s victor, Caligula, is due to leave for India at once. 
Mr George Lambton thought Lord Perby’s mare would have 
won the Produce Stakes at Newmarket last week, even though 
she was not at her best, but she failed lamentably to beat a very 
bed animal. It is a great pity she ran. Her St. Leger victory 
was the biggest fluke in rac'ng in modern times, which is saying 
a lot. Lord Perby has had only en indifferent year. Archaic 
has becn a great disappointment, coming to hand too late to be 
ready for the Derby, for which, however, he was second. He 


COURSE TO PADDOCKS 
THE CESAREWITCH. 


got jarred there, and was just about right again when he was 
laid low by that wretched heel microbe. March Along and Great 
Seal, though they have won, have performed only indifferently, 
and so far the two year olds have becn most disappointing. 
Yet their owner and Mr. Lambton must have much faith in the 
future, for next year he has retained Ponoghue as first jockey 
at a trifling retainer of £4,000. 

More sales of bloodstock take place at Newmarket next 
week, and as regards the 140 yearlings disposed of last week, | 
may pause to note that they made a total of 85,780 guineas, 





UNLUCKY BUCHAN. Copyright. 
showing an average of 612 guineas. The highest priced one was 
the bay filly, The Meteorite, by Sunstar from Queen Carbine, 
by Carbine from Sceptre, for which Lord Lascelles paid 4,100 
guineas. Of course, her breeding makes her remarkably valuable 
for the stud, which is what her buyer primarily had in view, but 
she should also win races before her time for retirement comes. 
Mr. John Sanford, an American breeder and owner, had to pay 
4,000 guineas. for a chestnut filly by Sunder out of Snow Marten, a 
winner of the New Oaks. This filly has a fine top and much 
character, but bad feet, and I much preferred the smaller, though 
more truly made, daughter of Flying Orb and Salamandra, 
for which Mr. Gilpin gave 1,750 guineas. The Dowager Lady 
Nunburnholme obtained a perfectly charming filly from the 
National Stud by White Eagle from Flaming Vixen for 3,200 
guineas. Anything by Charles O'Malley made big money, but 
a colt I took a fancy to was a chestnut by Juggernaut from 
Shanganah Lass, bred by an Irish brecder. Mr. A. W. Gordon, who 
trains with Fred Leader at Newmarket, got him for 2,700 gu'neas. 
Next week’s sales include a number of horses in training, 
and I notice that Mr. Jack Joel is sending up a draft in order to 
make room for yearlings at his trainer’s place. Naturally, he is 
not offering Humorist, Thunderer and Hamlet. The first named 
won the Buckenham Stakes the other day, but then he had oaly 
the Duke of Portland’s Needle Eye to dispose of. He next runs 
for the Clearwell Stakes, while Thunderer competes for the 
Middle Park Plate, which is likely to be a most interesting race 
this year. 

To-day and to-morrow important racing is due to take place 
at Kempton Park as a prelude to the Cesarewitch week at 
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Newmarket. The Queen Elizabeth Handicap of £2,000, a five- 
furlong race, is in the bill for to-day, and we are likely to see a 
tremendous race. One I fancy very much is Fiddle-de-Dee, a 
horse I saw run very well indeed at Doncaster for the Portland 
Handicap. He will take some catching if he gets off, as he has 
only 7st. 3lb. to carry. On Saturday the Kempton Park Nursery 
is also of the value of £2,000. The unbeaten filly, Pharmacie, 
is to run, and for the first time she will really be tested, as she has 
top weight and must give away much weight to some very fast 
ones. Still, I think she will do it, as she is a beautiful filly, and it 
is never wise to desert an unbeaten one. On this day, however, 
public interest will chiefly centre in the Duke of York Stakes. 
It is worth £2,000, but is, nevertheless, overshadowed by the 
Cambridgeshire, which is due to be decided towards the end of 
he month. Thus Square Measure and Southern are not likely 
.) run, and I know that Most Beautiful is amiss with that wretched 
j cel bug trouble—American pox, as I believe it is called in stable 
language. The four year old Grandcourt will take a lot of 

ating,[but Iam much tempted to suggest that the three year 
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old Envoy will win. He has a very fair record this season, and 
his trainer has him well and fit at the moment. 

I find the Cesarewitch a most open race from the fact ot 
the rivalry of the two three year old fillies, Bracket and Blue Dun. 
The latter, at the time of writing, is favourite, and I hope all may 
go well with them in order that we may have their respective 
claims settled. All I can say is that both sides are contident, 
and apparently their stamina is not doubted. Blue Dun seems 
to be the more distinguished of the two, but it is certain that 
Bracket will be better served for jockeyship, as Donoghue is to 
have the mount. My experience of past races for the Cesarewitch 
has taught me that it is the proved two-miler that prevails at 
the end, and though one may respect the fillies, the fact remains 
that neither has yet proved its capacity to get the course. For 
that reason I shall turn to Holbeach, a lightly weighted four year 
old that has won two handicaps, one of two miles, since the 
weights came out. He seems a very genuine candidate ingevery 
way, and I hope to see him pull through for Mr. Watkin Williams, 
his owner. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE START FOR THE NEWMARKET 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL: PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON 


HE opening of a new season is a distinct epoch in the 
lives of all those who love the game of Rugby football. 
Old stagers, who have to be content with fighting their 
battles over again while watching the doings of their 
successors, snatch from the past some of the old thrill 
of excitement that used to usher in a new season; the active 
brigade begin to train with fresh resolves and renewed hopes. 

Many of us associate this time of year with the return to 
school after the long summer holidays. One has visions of the 
long railway journey, picking up friends at every stopping-place, 
in company with a well filled ‘‘ playbox ’’—for those were days 
when “‘ rationing ”’ was not included in our youthful vocabularies ! 
—of endless discussions on the chances of getting our colours 
and of being “‘ Cock House’; of the joy of looking out our foot- 
ball things for the first time; of donving flannels of spotless 
but all too brief cleanliness, and boots bristling with their for- 
midable array of new studs or bars. Shall we ever forget the 
freshness and nip in the air when we played the first game on 
the wind-swept common ? Even now one can feel that horrible 
tight feeling in the throat that indicates the stretching of un- 
accustomed muscles and tissues ! 

This season has a special interest for the Rugby game, 
seeing that fifty years ago next January a party of thirty-two 
players met at the Pall Mall Restaurant and founded the Rugby 
Union. In March of the same year the first International match 
between England and Scotland was played as the result of a 
challenge from members of some of the leading Scottish clubs 
which was published in Be//’s L.*fe. Many of the clubs represented 
in that first English team have dropped out, such as the Gipsies, 
Clapham Rovers, Ravenscourt Park and Marlborough Nomads ; 
but four still survive—Blackheath, Richmond, Liverpool and 
Manchester : it is interesting to recall that a Stokes and a Birkett 
were playing. 

The most noteworthy feature of the season 1920-1921 

will be the new rules passed recently by the International Board 
and their effect on the game. The principal changes are the 
\ick-off from half-way after an unconverted try (instead of the 
drop-out from the 25 line); the taking of the kick from a mark 
‘vy the player who actually makes the mark; the stopping of 
harging at a penalty kick or a player in a line-out, and the 
nposition of a penalty kick for not putting the ball in the 
Tummage at once. The first is the most important of these 
nd is far more equitable than the old arrangement. 


The progress of the French International team will be watched 
with the closest interest. It will be remembered that last season 
France beat Ireland, lost to Wales by one point and to England 
and Scotland by five points each. It will not be surprising if 
France comes out head of the list before long ; they have made 
amazing strides since the years before the war. It seems a far 
cry to the time—which I remember—when members of a French 
crowd were inclined to rush on to the field of play and, there and 
then, publicly embrace a player who had succeeded in dribbling 
the ball a few yards or in some other way distinguishing himself ! 

Last season the effect of five years’ ‘‘ stand easy "’ was very 
apparent in the standard of play throughout the British Isles ; 
it was particularly noticeable in the University match and in 
the International series. But with each succeeding year 
this effect should be less marked and the original level will doubt- 
less soon be attained or passed. 

It is not proposed to discuss the prospects of individual 
clubs ; whatever their chances may seem to be now, the luck of 
accidents, unexpected departures, etc., always has a big say 
in their ultimate fate, and such “‘ weighings-up ”’ never seem worth 
while. Reference must however be made to the retirement of 
that fine player and popular leader, J. 1. Greenwood. His 
absence will be felt in the English NV, but it is to be hoped that 
the rulers of the Rugby Union will avail themselves of his know- 
ledge of players and wide experience when they come to choose 
a side. Most of the ‘‘ successes ’’ among last veat’s International 
players will turn out. again this season. At half-back IXershaw 
should improve for some time yet, and Davies may well be no 
less good than last year. It is to be hoped that the difficult 
position of centre three-quarter will be adequately filled by some 
of the younger players who were not quite up to the International 
standard last season. There is a rumour that Hammett, whose 
selection caused so much heart-burning last year, will return 
to his first love—Association, but he turned out for Newport 
the other day. Of the forwards, Wakefield. Mellish, Conway 
and Voyce are all players who are likely to increase rather 
than diminish the fine reputations they have already made for 
themselves. 

Londoners will again have the opportunity of seeing some 
good games at Twickenham. Two International matches will 
be played there—England v. Wales on January 15th and England 
v. Ireland on February 12th; two of the preliminary trials will 
take place there also. L. R. Tosswi1L. 
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THE GREEN THEATRE: NOTES ON SHORTHORN 
SALES 


By ConstTaNceE HOLME. 


ERTAIN well meaning souls are engaged at the 

present time in what is called ‘* bringing the drama 

to the country,’’ chiefly by means of a motor lorry 

packed with a miniature theatre, a selection of good 

plays and an assortment of high ideals. It is a mission 
that has already contributed both to general enlightenment and 
to pleasure, and this is not written to decry it. But, coming 
away from the recent sale of the greater part of Lady Henry 
Bentinck’s pedigree shorthorn herd at Underley Hall, West- 
morland, I was inclined to think that particular mission a work 
of supererogation. For, apart from the intrinsic drama of 
Nature herself, who is for ever playing tremendous scenes on 
her gigantic revolving stage, have we not in the country theatres 
innumerable settings beyond imitation, actors beyond count ?’ 
Have we not, for instance, our games? our show rings? and, 
above all, have we not our sales ? 

Of course, sales—and especially shorthorn sales—may be 
an acquired taste, but so, if one may say it, are Ibsen and 
Brieux. Furniture sales, indeed, come easily to the palate, 
appealing as they do to so many different cravings. You can 
acquire furniture sales, so to speak, after a single dose. A 
Chippendale cabinet or a pair of pot dogs may, according to 
your temperament, turn you during one afternoon into a sale 
enthusiast of the most pronounced. But the purest essence of 
sale mania is to be found not among these barterers of dead 
stock, but among the chafferers for the living. This particular 
essence cannot be distilled ina single day. It takes years and a 
more or less special education before you can spend hours, riveted 
and enthralled, in the little green theatres of the pedigree rings. 

The love of pedigree stock requires also, perhaps, a special 
inheritance in the blood, but in these little islands of ours that 
inheritance is seldom far to seek. Generally somewhere behind 
us there is a country ancestor ready to lift a dead hand to thrill 
our nerves at sight of a well bred beast. The stock-lover’s 
gospel is undoubtedly that we needs must love the highest 
when we see it, colloquially translated though it may be into 
‘nothing beats the best.’’ And, once converted, with what a 
pure satisfaction does the true believer arise on the morning of 
any historic sale! With what a glow does he look ahead to 
those glorious hours of crowded life! So rich, so full do they 
seem to him that he must sometimes be surprised to find that 
he has often nothing to show for them but a crumpled catalogue 
covered with scrawls., 

What, precisely, are the elements of this especial enchant- 
ment, which, once submitted to, never fails ? Surely, first and 
foremost, and without any undue idealisation, one may place 
a live, honest love of beauty—beauty, that is, in the widest 
sense, comprising soundness and suitability, clean lines and 
kind temper? Secondly, there cre all those queer motives 
connected with money, which are sometimes funny and some- 
times tragic, but all apparently as fundamental as hard rock. 
Then there is the keen intellectual interest of this greatest of 
guessing games, this gamble, played partly by intuition and partly 
by empirical knowledge, with the flesh and blood of the future. 
And always, as I have suggested, there is the stuff of drama so 
precious to human minds, rising in set rhythms towards each 
climax as the hammer lifts and falls. 

The social side, of course, has something to do with the 
attraction of a sale, for never is man so happy and unafraid as 
when surrounded by his own sort. Never is he so at home 
with himself or a friend as when in the delicious thrall of a mutual 
lure. Then do the eves and the soul of your neighbour run 
level with your own, even though your conversation may consist 
of nothing more illuminating than Yon’s a bit of all right ! 
A winner, if ever there was one. Ay—champ!”’ or its opposite 
parallel of trenchant, head-shaking dispraise. Then, too, there 
is the generous hospitality which forms so integral a part of 
any north county ‘ do.”’ The stock world, indeed, is a_ kind 
of gigantic club in which vou can find everything you require, 
from interest and occupation to companionship and free drinks. 

Last, but not by any means least in the way of attraction, is 
the auctioneer, that man of extraordinary interest and vitality, 
of whom, curiously enough, so little seems to have been written. 
Few lives are as varied as that of the auctioneer, comprising as 
it does so many different branches of knowledge, together with 
so many opportunities for travel and insight into human nature. 
And few professions make more demand upon a man’s per- 
sonility and endurance. ‘The first-class auctioneer must have 
a clear business head combined with sensitiveness and _ tact, 
good humour, a good voice, speed that never blurs or becomes 
mechanical, and of course a sound working knowledge and a 
good memory. The best men have in addition a magnetic 
personality that makes them in themselves the star performers 
of the ring. Little wonder that, with all these qualifications, 
there should cling about the big shorthorn auctioneers such an 
atmosphere of glamour and prestige. The late John Thornton, 
it is said, used to travel to his sales in a special saloon accom- 
panied by a court of admiring friends. Those were the palmy 
days, of course, when an auctioneer (selling in guineas and 
paying in pounds) could earn a thousand pounds in a day. But 
John Thornton had not only the glamour of great prices behind 


him;; he had himself. His knowledge of his buyers was as 
great aS—perhaps greater than—his knowledge of the stuff 
which he scattered as he passed. His portrait shows him genial; 
smiling, leaning towards you with that confiding charm which 
was able to conjure guineas out of the most buttoned-up pockets, 
the sand-glass of his trade clasped like a friend in his long- 
fingered actor’s hand. 

The sand-glass is still in use, I am told, although personally 
I have not seen it. This beautiful little time-keeper is becoming 
more and more displaced by the simpler if plebeian hammer. 
It is not quick enough for these days of high pressure, and it 
must be admitted that it handicaps the auctionzer in picking 
up bids. And who has not wondered —at a north-country sale 
at least—at the miraculous cleverness of the auctionzer in ever 
picking up bids at all? One’s own gaze, turning and turning 
around the ring until it spins, misses almost invariably that 
humped shoulder, the flapped catalogue, the winked orb, which 
the man on the rostrum gathers like stooked corn. 

Since the war has brought him a certain inerease of wealth, 
the already growing trend of the smaller farmer towards pedigree 
stock has become more and more pronounced. No other class 
has a greater respect for breeding and what it means, but prices, 
together with a fear of the delicacy of pedigree strains, have 
forced him hitherto to shake his head at it. Now, however, 
the augmentation both of pedigree herds and of his banking- 
account have removed his scruples and released his taste; and 
his pleasure and excitement at acquiring a bit of the right stufi 
is in some cases almost touching. Commercial it may be, and 
is, but behind it it is something more—a childlike delight in the 
costly and beautiful thing that once seemed hopelessly out of 
his reach. 

A casual onlooker at a pedigree sale must often be struck 
by the curious and almost ironic contrast between buyers and 
bought. The aristocrats of the ring, with their soft eyes, beautiful 
heads and healthy, warm-coloured coats, often make but poor 
things of their weather-beaten, drab owners. It is true that the 
latter’s costume has changed greatly during the last few years, 
so that now you do not often see the soft ‘‘ parson’s”’ hat, the 
black broadcloth, the neckcloth or the dickey. But some of 
the old sort still remain, and it does not do to despise them. 
The snuffiest coat may drape a breeder worth thousands, earned 
by his own merit; the scarecrowest hat cover the keenest of 
judgments and the coolest of brains. New clothes or old, the 
degiee of judgment to which the born pedigree-man may attain 
is really remarkable. At this very sale, the bailiff himself 
placed the result at almost the exact figure which was eventually 
reached ; and there was also another instance. An old breeder, 
whose blood was figuring successfully in this very ring, and 
who had valued the herd for many years, was accused of rating 
it too high; whereupon he indignantly offered the owner a 
thousand pounds over and above the valuation for the herd as 
it stood. And that summing up, too—taking into consideration 
that only two-thirds of the herd were sold—turned out about right. 

Only one shadow hangs over the pleasure and interest of the 
shorthorn ring, and that shadow is the butcher. Black, they 
say, is necessary to the values of life and to the making of drama, 
and in this case it is the butcher who supplies it. He is, so to 
speak, the villain of the Green Theatre. It is a bad moment 
when one sees some dear old friend such as Yeldersley Beau— 
the four year old stock bull who went at the above sale—in 
all the pride of his fine pedigree, his deep strawberry-roan 
colouring, his clean shape and his kind mind—parade the ring 
in front of the butcher (seated inside), who is weighing the price 
of him as beef! Somebody saved him—a Mr. Fox-Brockbank 
I think—but anyhow, I thank that.somebody. The shortness 
of a bull’s life is always rather pathetic. That the product ot 
so much care and thought should come to the slaughter-house 
so soon reminds one of the epitaph on the baby who died at a 
week old. 











It is so soon that I am done tor, 
I wonder what I was begun for? 

But there is bound to be a pang at parting with any beautiful! 
animal. As with humanity, just that particular combination ot 
qualities will never quite occur again. And there is a gentleness 
as a rule, in well-bred, well-handled stock, which makes a1 
appeal in itself. (I once read somewhere that well-bred animal: 
make very little noise. I wonder if this was sheer imagination 
on the part of the writer ?) Beau, for instance, appeared in the 
ring (which, of course, he disliked heartily), in the care of a deticat: 
old man without a staff. The fearlessness of those in charge 0 
that official terror, the bull, is too wide a subject to dwell on 
here, but close acquaintance seems to justify it. Apart from 
the link that there undoubtedly is between certain very simple 
natures and the animal creation, it is difficult to regard as a 
monster a creature whom you have once met asa mere furry, velvet- 
eved scrap, wobbling pathetically on lurching legs. For years 
after you may see the baby traits stand out, much as a prize- 
fighter’s mother probably sees them in her son. At all events, 
that early association is sufficient to change the mythical monster 
into a possible brother. And so I have written this article as 4 
good-bye to my brother Beau. 
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By Ritey Fortune, F.Z S. 


A YOUNG 


HE common pheasant,’ wrote Thomas Allis, an old 
Yorkshire naturalist, in 1844, is ‘‘ as common as 
shooters and poachers” will allow them to_ be.”’ 
This year, in. my part of Yorkshire, the earlier eggs 
of the wild pheasant suffered considerable loss from 
the frost and cold, with the result that in many cases quite 
half of the clutch proved infertile, Unlike partridges, which, 
if bad weather persists about the hatching time, on. account 
of their practically all going down to nest at the same time, 
suffer a loss from which they cannot in that season recover, 
pheasants with their nesting time extending over a much longer 
period do not suffer from the same handicap. 

Partridges protect their eggs when absent from the nest, 
thereby saving them from frost and other enemies; but a 
pheasant never does, and, as she is generally ot a more careless 
disposition, frost will spoil a good number of the earlier eggs. 

In early April one may look along the sunny banks and 
hedgerows where pheasants have been in the habit of con- 
gregating for the first eggs, the finding of which is always a red- 
letter day. By the middle of the month laying will be pretty 
general. A very rude attempt is made at nest building; merely 
a scratching in the soil with a few dead leaves or grasses for 
a lining. Many nests are in bare and open situations, while 
others are effectively camouflaged, At times the most unlikely 
places are selected for nesting sites. One bird I found had 
selected the remains of a squirrel’s ‘‘ drey,”’ exactly 22ft. from the 
ground, in a spruce fir, on which to deposit her eggs, twelve 
in number, her long tail projecting over the nest “ giving the 
show away.” Another chose art old nest of a ringdove in 
which to place her eggs. It is a common event for a pheasant 
to lay her eggs in a partridge’s nest, and I have also known a 
waterhen’s to be used in the same way; but perhaps the most 
curious partnership canie to light at Hambleton, where a tawny 
owl and a pheasant were found occupying the same nest at 
the foot of a spruce fir, 

The size of the clutch varies, and may be anything from 
seven to eighteen eggs. In the latter case two birds have 
shared the same nest. One often meets with cases of this kind, 
and sometimes as many as thirty or forty eggs will be found 
i one nest. Where the clutch consists of more than a dozen 
eegs the bird does not cover them well; part get chilled and 
either prove infertile, or the chick is so weakly that it cannot 
mike its way out of the shell; or some of the eggs, hatching 
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THE WORLD. 
before the others, the hen walks off with the chicks she has, 
leaving the remainder of the eggs to their fate. A hen pheasant 
is not such a good sitter as a partridge, nor does she have the 
assistance of a devoted husband like the latter. A cock 
pheasant is a regular Don Juan; I know of one case, however, 
of a cock bird sitting upon and brooding a nest of ten eggs. 
The older birds start nesting first and may be incubating 
before the younger ones start: laying. We not uncommonly 
find eggs in March, and have one record of a hen pheasant 
incubating eggs as late as September. <A period of great anxiety 
now sets in for the keeper; but if, from, say, the middle of May 
onwards, the weather is bright and warm, he may rely upon 
a good season, The most critical time, and when the cold and 
damp, if they prevail, take considerable toll, is when the young 
birds are shedding their downy plumage and growing their 
first feathers, Until the young birds go to roost, which they 
usually do about the middle of August, the keepers’ anxieties 
are not at an end. The various broods generally keep together 
until about the end of September, when they break up and the 
individuals go their own way, A late harvest is a boon to the 
young birds, as they find secure cover until they are able to 
take care of themselves, It is remarkable how the young birds 
can slink away unobserved from the cornfields to the coverts 
during harvest time. Once, as a boy, I had a great disappoint- 
ment, A field of late oats was to be cut on the last day of 
September ; the farmer owning it sent me word that if I liked 
to bring my gun I might get a shot at rabbits or a hare. When 
I arrived on the scene I was told that as the crop was so bad 
I could walk through it to see if there were any birds. I had 
hardly got among the corn before a fine covey arose, out of which 
I secured a brace ; and then immediately a pheasant rose almost 
from under my feet, and as I walked down the long field 
pheasant after pheasant got up and winged its way to a 
neighbouring fir wood, Although sorely tempted, I did not 
fire at them, but registered a vow to equalise matters on the 
following day. Owing to a defect in the reaper, no corn could 
be cut until the next day. With higgjopes | made my way 
to the field the next morning, contemplating some good sport 
among the pheasants, but, alas! I never saw one of them again, 
There are many causes and accidents which help to deplete 
the ranks of the young birds. An important railway line runs 
between two big coverts upon an estate I am familiar with, 
and passing engines take a considerable toll of the youngsters 
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every year. The telegraph wires, too, are fatal to many. One 
July I found a hen pheasant and ten well grown poults that 
had been killed by lightning ; they had jugged down for the night 
in a field about 60yds. away from the fence, in which a sitting 
partridge and her newly hatched young were also killed, 
probably by the same flash. ae 

Wild pheasants nowadays form a very small proportion 
of the birds brought to the bag ; even on moderate sized shoots, 
if a modest number of birds are required to furnish sport, 
artificial means must be resorted to in order to secure the 
necessary quantity. In order to do this the keeper in February 
begins to catch up a number of hen birds, so that they may 
provide him with the number of eggs he requires. These birds 
are Obtained by the aid of traps, usually of a simple character ; 
a trail of corn leading up to the trap shows the abundance under 
it. The bird, quite unsuspecting, following up the trail enters 
the trap, the keeper hidden near pulls a string, the trap falls and 
the bird is a prisoner. Seldom is more than one bird obtained 
at a time in a trap of this kind, but more elaborate ones will 





A NEST AMONG THE BRACKEN, 


secure a number at atime. The birds are penned, either totally 
enclosed, a cock with a certain number of hens, or the hens are 
pinioned, and the tops of the pens left open in order to allow 
the cocks free access. In addition to the eggs obtained !from 
these penned birds, the hedgerows and coverts are diligently 
searched’ for them; broody hens are collected from far and’ 
wide. The nest-boxes must. be cleaned and whitewashed, and 
in them a nest roughly fashioned, with a bottom of turf or 
soil, lined with hay or straw. In these boxes fifteen to twenty 
eggs are placed, and the broody hen caretully introduced to them. 
Once a day the hens are taken off the nests to be fed and’ watered, 
and the eggs allowed to cool a bit. The fowls are tethered to pegs, 
in order to prevent them from straying and giving the keepers 
trouble when _it 
is time for their 
return to the 

When the 
eggs are all 
hatched—and 
here nature is im- 
proved upon, for 

hen pheasant 
in a wild state 
will often leave 
half her eggs un- 
hatched—the hen 
and chicks = are 
taken to the rear- 
ing field, pre- 
viously prepared, 


nests. 


ind put into 
Coops. Here they 
ire fed and 


watered regularly, 
cover being pro- 
vided to shelter 
their 
enemies and the 
heat of the sun, 
and in due time, 
providing they 
escape the various 
young 


them from 


diseases 
pheasants are 
liable to, they 
find their way to 
the coverts, there 
to be carefully 
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PHEASANT ON HER NEST TWENTY FEET ABOVE THE GROUND IN 
A SPRUCE FIR. 


watched and tended until brought to the bag. It cannot be 
many that escape, although for cunning I am sure that 
nothing can beat an old cock pheasant, especially if wild 
bred. Se: 
Some keepers I know make a mistake when feeding their 
pheasants in the coverts, and then complain that théy lose a 
lot which wander away.' They scatter the corn wholesale in the 
rides, the birds very soon clear ‘it up.and have the rest of the day 
for straying ; ‘and,‘as they are by nature great. wanderers, if once 
they leave the home coverts they. are probably lost for good 
If the ‘corn is scattered in.the undergrowth or buried among 
scratching material, it will keep the birds occupied all the tim: 
The beautiful and brilliant plumage of the ‘cock pheeasan' 
; hardly lends itse’! 
to the idee, tha: 
under certain ci: 
cumstances it acts 
as a protection t 
the bird, ° but 
certain stages 
foliage it blends : 
well with the d 
caying vegetati: 
as to makethe bi: 
almost © invisib 
I'was once drivi! 
round the 01 
skirts of a certi 
park with so 
friends when 
noticed a_ sloj' 
covered with de 
beéch leaves, up 
which a number « 
cock _ pheasanis 
were baskingin tlie 
brilliant autunin 
sunshine. I 
stopped and drew 
my friends’ atten- 
tion to the picture, 
but they were 
quite unable to 
detect them, ‘0 
well did the plum- 
age’ harmonise 
with the sunlit 
beech leaves. 


























